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FLASHES 
Transmitted by MAX F. BAER 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION REORGANIZES 


Staff is enlarged: Recent reorganization of office of 
Education will mean more effective guidance coordination by 
Federal government. Old Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service is now known as Guidance and Counseling Branch. This 
branch will remain administratively in Vocational Education Divi- 
sion. But it will serve elementary and secondary education as well 
as vocational education (including activities in connection with 
counselor training). Professional staff has been expanded from 
five to seven persons, with David Segal and Leonard M. Miller, 
formerly associated with Secondary Education Division, joining 
Guidance and Counseling Branch. Harry A. Jager continues as Chief 
of the reorganized service. Division of duties among staff mem- 
bers is now being re-studied. 





COLLEGE ENROLLMENT PROSPECTS 


College officials cheer up: College and university offi- 
cials, who were much worried about future enrollments not so long 
ago, are now more optimistic. Passage of universal military 
training bill will not mean as much of a decline in college en- 
roliment as had been feared, for these reasons: 

(1) Defense Department has stated that in first year armed 
forces can take only 60 per cent of 18-year-olds. 

(2) Bill provides that students can't be inducted until end 
of school year in which they become eligible for induction. This 
means that college students will be inducted only during summer 
months. 

(3) About half the males in usual freshman class are under 





18. 

(4) It's expected that each year 75,000 18-year—olds with 
excellent scholastic aptitude will be placed on inactive duty as 
students after finishing their basic military training. 

(5) ROTC is being expanded to cover 90,000 students in 235 
schools by next fall. 

(6) Many schools are going back to accelerated programs, 
whereby four years are crammed into three and in some cases into 
two and one-half years. 





' (7) (It's likely that when 18-year-olds are taken, defer- 
ments will be more liberal for older students, especially those 
in upper half of their classes. 

(8) Divinity students and students in health fields will be 
deferred. 

(9) Colleges enroll about 250,000 veterans, who are 
deferred. 

(10) Graduate and professional students above age 26 are 
deferred. 

(11) Colleges are counting on continued enrollment of about 
750,000 women, according to American Council on Education. 

(12) American Council expects that at least 45 per cent of 
students now being inducted will return to college following dis- 
charge from services. This movement will begin in 1952. 

(13) American Council also points out that proportion of 
young people of college age going to college is continually in- 
creasing; also that high birth rate of 1940's will send new wave 
of students to college beginning in 1957. 

Expected enrollments: Office of Education has made following 
estimates of full-time male undergraduate enrollments: 1950-1951. 
1,059,000; 1951-1952, 844,800; 1952-1953, 757,600; 1953-1954, 
719,500; 1954-1955, 690,200. Estimates for numbers of males 
graduating are as follows: 1950-1951, 274,700; 1951-1952, 
205,300; 1952-1953, 202,200; 1953-1954, 178,000; 1954-1955, 
166,900. 





LAST CHANCE FOR GI TRAINING 


Four more months: Cut-off date for starting courses by 
Veterans of World War II is less than four months away. Veterans 
discharged from service before July 25, 1947, must begin their 
training before July 25, 1951, in order to benefit from educa- 
tional provisions of GI Bill. Those discharged after July 25, 
1947, have four years from their discharge date in which to begin. 
Veterans must be in training by cut-off date unless they have 
temporarily interrupted their courses for summer vacation or for 
other reasons beyond their control. 





NEW AVA STUDY 


Two organizations interested: American Vocational Associa- 
tion has appointed committee to study present resources and needed 
expansion of guidance services. National Association of State 
Directors of Guidance has set up similar committee. Two com— 
mittees are expected to work together. 








Group Procedures in Guidance 


In Secondary Schools 


PAUL C. POLMANTIER and GLYNN E. CLARK 


Wi: WITH Groups forms a part of the 
secondary school program. Many 
guidance workers assume that group work 
with students forms a definite part of the 
school’s guidance program. Recent books 
by Hoppock [1] and by Wright [2] point up 
the possible significance of group procedures 
in the school guidance program. Both books 
indicate that secondary schools are using 
group procedures. But there is need for in- 
formation as to the extent to which second- 
ary schools are utilizing the procedures. In 
response to that need, the Chairman of the 
Division of Individual Appraisal, Counseling, 
and Instruction of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association appointed the writers 
to conduct a brief survey of members of the 
NVGA who are counselors and directors of 
guidance in secondary schools to determine 
the extent to which secondary schools utilize 
various group procedures in their guidance 
programs. The proposed survey study was 
made in December, 1949, and January, 1950, 
and reported at one of the meetings of the 
Division at the 1950 National Convention of 
NVGA at Atlantic City, New Jersey. At that 
meeting it was felt that the report should be 
published in order that interested members 
might learn of the results of the study. The 
following is a description and report of the 
study. 

The investigation involved the use of a 
one-page questionnaire entitled “‘Survey of 
Group Procedures Used in Guidance in the 
Secondary School.’’ Directions for com- 
pleting the questionnaire requested that the 
respondent report concerning the secondary 
school in which he was employed. There 
were two parts to the questionnaire, namely: 
checking ‘‘yes’’ or “‘no’’ as to the secondary 
school’s use of each of 27 listed group pro- 


cedures claimed in guidance literature to 
have possibilities in a school guidance pro- 
gram; and for each procedure checked “‘yes,"’ 
either to send an accompanying brief de- 
scription showing who initiates the pro- 
cedure, who participates in its use, and how 
it is related to the school’s guidance pro- 
gram; or to send mimeographed or printed 
materials pertaining to the use of the pro- 
cedure in the secondary school. The ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 500 members of NVGA 
who were listed in the National Vocational 
Guidance Association Yearbook, 1948-1949 as 
either directors of guidance or counselors in 
high schools. There were 197 of these per- 
sons, representing 36 states and the District 
of Columbia, who responded to the question- 
naire. In completing the questionnaire 
83.25 per cent of the respondents provided 
explanations of the use of the procedures in 
their schools, as well as checking ‘‘yes"’ or 
‘‘no”’ for the procedures. These explanations 
took the form of descriptive statements or 
printed or mimeographed materials attached 
to the questionnaire. The remaining re- 
spondents (16.75 per cent) merely indicated 
whether or not the procedures were used in 
their schools. 

Taste I presents a summary of the data 
concerning the extent to which the 197 re- 
spondents indicated ‘‘yes’’ as to the use in 
their schools of each of the 27 procedures 
listed in the questionnaire. The procedures 
are ranked according to the extent of their 
claimed usage. As can be seen in Taste I, the 
top five group procedures are: 1. Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids; 2. Assembly Programs; 
3. Group Advisement on Students’ Programs 
of Studies; 4. Homeroom, and 5. Student 
Group Visits to Business and Industries. 
Taste II presents a list of additional group 
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TABLE | 


Extent to Which Respondents Reported “Yes” as to the Use of the Procedures Listed in the 
Study 





Rank of the 


Procedure 


Prac edure 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
Assembly Programs 


Homeroom 


SNAY Sw N 


‘© 


Career Day 
Student Group Visits to College 


Group Advisement on Students’ Programs of Studies 150 


Student Group Visits to Business and Industries 133 
Group Preparation of School Handbook 
Occupational Conference (not a career day) 98 
College Conference (not a college day) 


Number of 
Respondents 
Reporting “Yes” 


Percentage of 

Respondents 
158 
156 


Nw Ne 


138 
99 
97 


85 
80 


MN OoOwU = = 


Student Group Project and Study of Follow-Up Data Con 


cerning Graduates 
College Day 
Course in High School Orientation 


Student Group Visits to Business Schools and/or Trade 


Schools 


Business and/or Trade School Conference (not a Business 


and/or Trade School Day) 
Occupations Course 
Psychology Course 
Group Guidance Course 
Common Learnings Class 
Self Appraisal and Careers Course 
Career Club 
Course in Selection of a College 
Course in Planning for a Career 
Business and/or Trade School Day 
Group Therapy 


Case Conference Conducted by Students 


Mental Hygiene Course 


procedures mentioned by respondents as 
being used in their schools. The list is for 
the reader's information and will not be dis- 
cussed in this paper. 

It has been difficult to analyze and pull 
together the data contained in the brief de- 
scriptions and the mimeographed or printed 
materials submitted by respondents. Never- 
theless, the following summary statements 
concerning use of the 27 group procedures 


, 
I~wnINw @O ew 


seem to be warranted. Each of the first four 
group procedures listed in Tasie I is dis- 
cussed separately, while the remaining 23 are 
placed into five logical categories and treated 
by categories. 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


Respondents indicated much use of audio- 


visual aids in the secondary schools. Their 
use is initiated by guidance workers, teach- 





COUNSELORS AND DIRECTORS OF GUIDANCE WERE SURVEYED TO 
GET THE PICTURE PRESENTED HERE 
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ers, homeroom teachers, and the various 
administrative heads of the school. Par- 
ticipation in their use extends from students 
of all classes to specific programs of films, 
slides, and other aids for use with groups of 
students interested in particular vocations, 
and for use with all students in dealing with 
occupational information and educational 
and vocational planning. 


Assembly Programs 


Assembly programs are utilized in guidance 
in many high schools. Students are active in 
planning and carrying out assembly pro- 
grams through their student government 
organizations. Counselors and directors of 
guidance are working with school-wide and 
local community committes to make as- 
sembly programs profitable to the students. 
All students participate, while the programs 
relating to guidance generally have speakers, 
audio-visual aids, and group participants. 
Emphasis seems to be upon disseminating oc- 
cupational information, information concern- 
ing student adjustment and growth, how to 
get along in social groups, and what the 
school offers the student in actual living ex- 
periences. 
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Group Advisement on Students’ 
Programs of Studies 


Initiated by teachers and counselors, group 
programs are devised to acquaint members 
of a specific class with the program of studies 
offered on that level. Much of this work is 
done in the eighth and ninth grades, and it is 
interesting to note that few of the persons 
involved in these programs felt that group 
advisement could stand alone. Almost all 
of them use the procedure as a preliminary 
step to individual counseling on programs 
of studies. The place of the procedure in the 
guidance program is to consider educational 
and vocational planning with the students 
in groups and then to individualize the work. 


Homeroom 


The study indicates that the homeroom is 
still being used for all kinds of activities. 
In some schools it is recognized as almost 
entirely an administrative device and it 
ranges in time from 10 minutes to an hour. 
Where it is used as a group procedure in 
guidance, attempts are being made to aid 
the student in personal, social, educational, 
and vocational growth with emphasis upon 


TABLE Il 
Additional Procedures Mentioned by Respondents as Being Used by Their Schools 





Girls Club* 
Home Living Course* 
Social Science Class Study of Careers 


Group Counseling through English Classes 


Group Discussion of Test Performances 


Smaller Groups Meeting with Counselor for College and Educational Guidance 


Bulletin Board 


Grade Meetings with Pupils and Parents to Consider Problems Peculiar to that Grade 
Mental Hygiene and Psychology of Adolescence for Girls 

Mental Hygiene and Psychology of Adolescence for Boys 

Public Address Notices on Items of Group Interest 

Six-week Occupation Unit in 9th Grade Social Science 


Scholarship Group 
Effective Living Course 


Use of Business and Industrial Personnel as Conference Leaders in Individual Classrooms 
Course in Social Behavior and Family Relations 


Freshman Visiting Day 


* Mentioned by two persons. All others mentioned by only one person. 





Group Procedures in Secondary Schools 


so-called problems common to high school 
youths. Programs are initiated by the teach- 
ers in consultation with the guidance direc- 
tor or counselors. However, it appears that 
claims being made for the homeroom need 
to be put to the test of evaluation. 


Courses 


Information concerning the nine types of 
courses in the present study shows that five 
are taught generally in the ninth grade. 
They are courses in high school orientation, 
occupations, group guidance, planning a 
career, and self appraisal and careers. The 
trend appears to be that counselors or direc- 
tors of guidance teach these courses with the 
specific intent that the class experiences pro- 
vide the students with educational and oc- 
cupational information, with general intro- 
duction to personal appraisal, and with 
orientation to school and to vocational plan- 
ning. While occupying the place in the 
curriculum often filled by the traditional oc- 
cupations course, these courses seem to be 
emerging as required courses in the ninth 
grade. In the case of the self appraisal and 
careers course, one notes that some schools 
offer a course bearing that title to students in 
the eleventh or twelfth grade on an elective 
basis. But for all of the five courses, many 
respondents felt that the courses must be 
linked with the guidance program and lead 
to counseling contacts outside the class. 

Three other courses in the study are taught 
almost entirely on the twelfth-grade level 
and on an elective basis. While popular in 
some schools, two of them, the psychology 
and the mental hygiene courses, appear to 
depend for their offering upon the avail- 
ability of a person on the staff trained in 
psychology. Open to students who elect 
them, the emphasis is upon personal under- 
standing and development, social relation- 
ships, life adjustment, and preparation for ef- 
fective living. In schools where either 
course is offered, counselors and directors of 
guidance generally teach the classes. En- 
rollments are usually kept small enough for 
personal contact between the instructor and 
the students, and counseling contacts are 
gained through the class members’ interest 
and concern over their present and future 
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adjustment. The course in the selection of a 
college is almost exclusively on a non-credit 
and voluntary basis. Aid in planning for and 
selecting a college forms a major part of 
the course. Guidance workers conduct the 
classes. Follow-up work of counseling and 
referral attempts to make the course mean- 
ingful for the potential college students. 

To meet the current emphasis upon Life 
Adjustment Education, some schools have a 
common learnings class taught in the ninth 
grade. Sometimes it is a continuation of 
other junior high school classes in the school- 
wide curriculum. A fusion of English, social 
science, science, mathematics, and guidance, 
this course calls for much cooperative plan- 
ning. Although not teaching the class in 
many instances, the counselors or directors of 
guidance aid in providing individual in- 
ventory data and in counseling students 
Largely in the experimental stage, courses of 
this type are attempts to correlate the school 
curricular offerings and the school guidance 
program. This type of course does not 


appear to be common in the secondary 


schools. 


Group Projects 


Five of the group procedures studied in- 
volve the element of group projects. Most 
common among them is group preparation of 
school handbook. Respondents indicated 
that the student council and a student-faculty 
committee have responsibility for preparing 
the handbook with the approval of the ad- 
ministrative official of the school. It is felt 
that the procedure provides opportunities for 
cooperative work, gives students greater 
insight into what the school has to offer, 
and stresses the significance of school life 
for the student. Another group project 
becoming important has students participat- 
ing in making follow-up studies of graduates 
of the high school. Students use the results 
as a basis for evaluating the total school 
program. The remaining three projects 
(career club, group therapy, case conference) 
appear not to be employed in many secondary 
schools. The career club, composed of upper- 
classmen who are interested in a particular 
vocation, may be initiated by the student 
council, Future Farmers of America, Future 
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Homemakers, or some other organization or 
group interested in a particular vocational 
area. While a number of schools have a 
general career club covering many careers, 
some of the schools have specific clubs and 
conduct their meetings around the topics of 
major aspects of a certain vocation and in- 
formation on how to prepare for the vocation. 
School guidance workers aid in providing 
occupational information, personal appraisal, 
and follow-up counseling for members 
of the club. Group therapy and case confer- 
ences conducted by students were found only 
in schools with well-organized guidance 
programs, and then largely on an experi- 
mental non-credit basis. There is evidence 
that some counselors and directors of guid- 
ance conduct group therapy sessions for 
groups of students having common problems, 
of which fear of examinations might be an 
example. A few schools use the case confer- 
ence conducted by students. Even though the 
cases discussed do not involve case confer- 
ence participants, anonymity of the cases 
is preserved. The guidance value of both 
group therapy and case conference is based 
upon the premise that students share in mean- 
ingful learning experiences as participants. 


Days 


The three types of “‘days’’ studied have 
much in common as to organization and 
purpose. Usually open to juniors or seniors, 
the career day provides an opportunity for 
the student to learn about several vocations, 
the college day to learn about several col- 
leges, and the business and/or trade school 
day to learn about several of those schools. 
The guidance director or counselor generally 
works out the program for the particular 
type of day with the aid of other staff mem- 
bers. Respondents show that much is done 
to make certain that persons representing the 
vocations, the colleges, or the schools be 
prepared to provide information desired and 
needed by the students. 


Conferences 


Occupational and college conferences rank 
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high among the 27 procedures studied, while 
the business and/or trade school conference 
is not so well utilized by respondents. Rep- 
resentatives from vocations, colleges, and 
schools are brought to the secondary schools 
to discuss particular vocations, colleges, or 
schools with groups of interested students. 
Juniors and seniors usually participate and 
arrangements are made by the directors of 
guidance or counselors in the schools. Care 
seems to be taken to make certain that the 
conferences have educational! and vocational 
value for the participants. 


Student Visits 


Student group visits to business and in- 
dustries, to colleges, and to business and/or 
trade schools are sponsored by many school 
guidance workers to give the interested 
students, usually upperclassmen, exploratory 
experiences in those environments. Guid- 
ance workers attempt to determine students’ 
needs in advance of the visits and try to help 
students gain understandings concerning the 
places visited. Many counselors follow up 
the visits with group and individual discus- 
sion periods concerning the places visited 
and relate the discussion to educational and 
vocational planning. 

The writers have attempted to present the 
data from the survey without injecting per- 
sonal bias into the presentation. It is hoped 
that the brief study reported herein will 
stimulate secondary-school guidance work- 
ers to evaluate their group procedures and to 
encourage further research within the schools 
themselves which may lead to common under- 
standings as to the place of group procedures 
in the secondary-school guidance program. 
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PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 


as tools in guidance 





tie PAPER DOES NOT purport to survey the 
field of personality, with its numerous 
and frequently nebulous ramifications. The- 
orists and research workers are advised to 
look elsewhere if their concern is to seck 
abstruse formulations and new insights as to 
personality structure. These observations 
are addressed to typical counselors and guid- 
ance workers for assistance in the every-day 
practice of their professional duties. This 
paper comments on the uses and abuses of 
personality inventories—and endeavors to 
propose concrete suggestions as to how best 
to utilize their values and avoid entangle- 
ment in their pitfalls. 

One of the major difficulties in this task is 
to find a precise definition of *‘personality."’ 
No one has yet provided a simple or uni- 
formly acceptable statement to meet this 
issue. Numerous definitions have been of- 
fered, including many pertinent points, but 
the authoritative exposition that can be 
freely translated into usable terms for the 
general guidance worker has not yet been per- 
fected. That handicap, however, does not 
make it necessary to sit idly by and ignore 
personality problems until an ideal formula- 
tion has been attained. Physicists are still 
rather vague as to what electricity actually 
is, but engineers have designed many suc- 
cessful gadgets using electricity—and elec- 
trically ignorant laymen buy the gadgets by 
the million and happily install them in their 
homes. 

The point is obvious. Personality is im- 
portant, some things are known about it, 
it can be measured to some extent, and con- 
sideration should be given to adjustment 
factors in daily counseling contacts. Recog- 
nition of this point has permeated profes- 
sional consciousness with increasing force 





in the past 10 or 15 years. New tools for the 
appraisal of personality have appeared in 
abundance. Perhaps this prolific production 
has become a genuine professional hazard 
Too many untried and complex new tech- 
niques may confuse practicing counselors 
It is difficult enough to achieve genuine 
competence in the established basic guid- 
ance techniques—and the current spate of 
instruments to assess personality may well 
prove bewildering. Hence, this effort to 
““guide’’ the guidance worker in usage of 
one of the available approaches to the prob- 
lem. 

Personality inventories comprise only one 
category in the variety of attempts to ap- 
praise adjustment. Elsewhere! the writer has 
described such other approaches as rating 
techniques, projective techniques, situational 
tests, and behavior observations. However 
when one considers various angles—such as 
economy of time and effort, convenience in 
use, facility of interpretation, and usable in- 
formation obtained—the personality self- 
inventory technique appears to be a very 
serviceable approach for the average coun- 
selor in his daily work. The merits of the 
other methods are not denied, but general 
practice seems to indicate that the inventory 
approach is a basic tool for the practical 


'**Trends in Personality Measurement,’’ an address 
given ac the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 29, 1950. (Mimeo- 
graph copies available.) 





They have their uses—and abuses, 
says JOSEPH C. HESTON 
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counselor. The counselor can and should 
supplement inventory data by any other 
methods available, but our present discus- 
sion will not pursue these alternative direc- 
tions. 


Limitations of Personality 
Inventories 


Inventories are far from being perfected 
instruments. They possess certain basic 
weaknesses and the alert counselor cannot 
remain ignorant of these limitations. No 
one can safely and legitimately fly an air- 
plane unless he is as fully aware of its opera- 
tional hazards as he is of its advantages. 
The naive counselor who uses personality 
inventories under the impression they pro- 
vide complete and final descriptions of per- 
sonality, independent of other sources of in- 
formation about the client, is about as dan- 
gerous as the pilot who doesn't know how to 
put down his landing gear when approaching 
the airstrip. The analogy is not complete; 
the pilot may wreck himself only, whereas 
the counselor's crash is more apt to wreck the 
client! Here are some of these limitations, 
of which the intelligent user of personality 
inventories must be aware: 


e Transparency. The self-inventory asks many 
pertinent questions of the person about him- 
self and his feelings. Some of these entail 
direct probing of behavior which may not be 
pleasant to admit, #.e. the person can “‘see 
through” the question and realize at least 
some of the embarrassing significance of his 
potential answer. Thus, what he reports 
merely constitutes what he is walling to admit 
about himself. There is evidence that people 
can, upon instruction, fake answers to corre- 
— to certain given traits. The degree of 
this transparency is probably less in many 
unsophisticated persons than the suspicious 
critic may surmise. The counselor must, 
however, know to what extent the client was 
cooperating in giving honest answers and 
how he was motivated in taking the test, 
before an adequate evaluation of the data can 
be achieved. In this connection it can be 
assumed that faking would operate to pro- 
duce more excessively “‘good’’ scores than 
““bad"’ scores. 

© Mood Fluctuation. Even when the person 
is honestly cooperating, if he is in an un- 
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usually “‘high’’ or “‘low’’ mood his answer 
pattern may be colored accordingly. In ex- 
treme swings of the normal cycle, this effect 
could produce considerable change in the 
personality profile. One could raise the 
question as to which point in the mood cycle 
represents the ‘‘real’’ person—when do we get 
a picture of the ‘‘true”’ individual? The coun- 
ae can usually be safe here if he checks to 
see that the inventory was not taken under 
undue fluctuation of mood; minor variations 
will have little effect. 

© Difficulty of Validation. Here is a real 
dilemma. Since it is difficule to define or 
describe just what “‘personality’’ connotes, 
it would appear that the tests are aiming at 
rather elusive targets. What can be used as a 
criterion? Even if the problem were acceptably 
defined there would still be the task of find- 
ing a suitable criterion. Effective adjust- 
ment, despite the external signs, must in the 
final analysis be a condition residing within 
the individual. To reach in and extract an 
estimate of this condition was the reason the 
test was used. Further, there is small chance 
of arriving at a criterion (“‘to test the test’’) 
that is not subject to the same limitations as 
is the test itself. It is impossible even to 
depend on successfully persuading the person 
to evaluate himself honestly; Freud left an 
awareness of the operation of unconscious 
motivations exerting their influence in un- 
known ways. 

© Quantitative Interpretation. A dual prob- 
lem appears at this juncture. When an in- 
ventory has been scored, by what standard 
can the significance of the score be judged? 
Is the trait scorable along a linear continuum? 
Examine a frequently measured trait, *‘soci- 
ability."" How many answers must a per- 
son make in a specified direction to be con- 
sidered at a desirable level of sociability? 
Customarily this issue is resolved by re- 
course to norm tables—where it is possible to 
compare one person's score with tiie scores 
earned by others. Granting the appropriate- 
ness of this method (with an adequate and 
suitable norm group), there remains the 
problem of linearity. A very low score on 
sociability is not good, a moderately high 
score is probably rather desirable, but too 
high a degree of sociability also can prove a 
definite handicap. There can be too much of a 
good thing! It is on matters like this that 
the untrained person may make subtle errors 
in interpretation of inventory scores. 


© Mechanical Errors. Any paper and pencil 
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test, a when given under group 
procedures, may give misleading scores be- 
cause of mechanical factors. Here the coun- 
selor should check such conditions as the 
client's comprehension of directions, whether 
he omitted too many questions because of 
indecision, if he were rushed by an unneces- 
sary time limit, whether he marked answers 
in the right place, if he used the correct pen- 
cil Gif IBM scored), and numerous other in- 
fluences, such as fatigue, distractions, etc. 
Before turning to the advantages of self- 
inventories, it is well to note that many of 
the limitations indicated apply equally 
strongly to other methods of personality ap- 
praisal. The problems of interpretation and 
validation are notably crucial for projective 
techniques, which many are currently learn- 
ing and evaluating. Limitations inherent 
in self-inventories have been pointed out to 
help counselors use them in a realistic manner 


Advantages of Personality 
Inventories 


Five major considerations favoring the 
use of personality inventories will be pointed 
out. Pertinent subsidiary topics are sug- 
gested under the major headings. Else- 
where the writer has collaborated in prepa- 
ration of a pamphlet® enlarging upon some 
of these observations. 


1) As a Standardized Interview: There 
are at least four reasons why the personality 
inventory functions as an excellent stand- 
ardized interview. The values of this tech- 
nique, now increasingly used in personnel 
applications, are certainly well known to the 
counselor: 

(a) The inventory is convenient to give, 
it is economical of both time and effort in 
administration, it is easily used in group 
situations, and it systematically and surely 
covers a predetermined set of topics which 
might escape attention in the common con- 
versational interview. 

(b) The person may feel more free to ex- 
press himself honestly by marking inventory 
answers than he would in a face-to-face 


* Heston, J. C., and Bridges, C. F., Using Personaltty 


Inventories in Student Counseling. Test Service Bulletin 
No. 70. (Yonkers: World Book Company, 1950.) Ob- 
tainable free from the publishers 
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interview. This is particularly true in the 
initial stages of counseling, before rapport 
has been well established. After having 
once admitted certain facts in the test 
situation, he then becomes more willing 
to talk about these points in subsequent 
interviews. 

(c) The inventory is scored objectively, 
thus providing the counselor some initial 
data free from his own subjectivity and 
biases. He secures trait scores based on 
questions that the person has specifically 
considered. The counselor is thus relieved 
of having to channel the first stages of an 
interview along his own hunches and im- 
pressions alone. 

(d) The inventory scores may be com- 
pared to group norms. Persons may have a 
fair impression of how ¢hey feel individ- 
ually, but still possess very hazy con- 
cepts about how other people fecl and react 
in the same circumstances. This chance for 
objective comparison to other persons ts 
one of the prime advantages of the self 
inventory 


a The 
test-wise counselor does not expect the self- 
inventory to provide a final diagnosis of the 
counselee. The inventory is not a substi- 
tute for the interview; it is an excellent prepa- 
ration for it. Factors revealed in the in- 
ventory serve as a screening device to sort out 
pertinent problems to touch upon in the 
interview. The inventory thus provides 
guideposts for the interview; it assists the 
counselor, but does not do his work for 
him! In cases where the counselor feels the 
person is capable of profiting from the proc- 
ess, inventory results can be successfully 
used to help the person to carry out a self 
evaluation through discussion of strong and 
weak points found in the inventory profil 
In this connection, one should use a graphic 
method of presentation, not numerical or 
statistical jargon which would confuse the 
counselee. 

(3) To Identify Trait Patterns: Even though 
it is difficult to define personality precisely, 
it is certain that personality is not a single 
entity. It is a pattern of multiple components 

and the interaction of these components 
upon each other creates the dynamic unique- 
ness that makes for individuality. The rela- 


(2) As a Bases for Later Interviews: 
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tive strengths of various traits can be ap- 
proximated, if mot exactly ascertained, 
through the profile obtainable from a good 
self-inventory. By shrewd analysis and 
inference the counselor can achieve an 
estimation of the interplay between these 
traits and their effect upon the counselee, as 
he strives toward adjustment within him- 
self and with his environment. The good 
counselor should see inventory scores as 
more than separate isolated fragments, he 
must look for the relationships inherent in 
their total pattern. 

(4) Scores Do Mean Something: 
inventory scores may involve varying de- 
grees of error, as pointed out earlier, one 
finds some counselors inclined to ignore them 
completely (and to rely wholly on their own 
subjective judgment). This is another in- 
stance of “‘throwing out the baby with the 
bath water.’’ Test scores are informative 
data—-and it is up to the counselor to deter- 
mine their degree of validity for each specific 
counselee, and then from this basis arrive at 
some additional conclusions about the per- 
son. Consider the approach under the two 
possible extreme conditions. 


Because 


(a) Extremely low (é.¢., poor) scores are 
usually dependable signs of something 


needing attention. Since these scores in- 
volve admitting a large number of unflat- 
tering answers, one can be fairly certain 
the respondent was not faking. He has 
voluntarily indicated these undesirable 
symptoms. Hence one knows these areas 
of maladjustment do exist and, further, 
that the client is probably willing to dis- 
cuss these points, once rapport is attained. 
One note of caution here—extremely low 
scores should always be open to question 
under circumstances where malingering 
could be profitable. 


(b) Very high scores are more open to 
question. They may be achieved legiti- 
mately by very well adjusted persons. 
They may also be earned through inten- 
tional faking by persons desirous of making 
a good impression-and willing to modify 
their real answers to do so. One can onl 
judge the validity of exceptionally high 
scores against the perspective of the total 
case history pattern, to see if test scores 
are consistent with other known data. 
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Even if faking is definitely established, 
the counselor has learned something ex- 
ceedingly pertinent about his counselee 

these unmerited claims are symptomatic of 
significant motivations operative within 
the counselee. If such forces influenced 
his behavior in the inventory situation, 
it is obvious they will also help mold his 
every-day feelings and actions. Thus the 
counselor is challenged to meet this addi- 
tional factor in his appraisal of the case. 


(5) Statistical Advantages: There are cer- 
tain desirable statistical considerations one 
should require of any type of psychological 
testing device. The self-inventory enjoys 
some advantages here that are more dif- 
ficult to achieve with less objective tech- 
niques. 

(a) Reliability is highly satisfactory 
in all the better current personality inven- 
tories. Because personality may actually 
undergo modification over a period of time, 
reliability determined by the test-retest 
method is not appropriate. Under this 
condition it is better to base the reliability 
estimate upon a single administration, 
hence the corrected split-half method is 
now accepted as the most logical to use 
with personality inventories. These re- 
liabilities have been proving adequate. 

Cb) Validity is less easily gauged, be- 
cause of the difficulty in establishing a 
criterion, as indicated earlier. However, 
objective inventories can in one way sur- 
mount the validity hurdle more success- 
fully than is possible with subjective tech- 
niques. Today's better inventories have 
been able to select and score individual 
items through item analysis (internal con- 
sistency) or factor analysis, or both. Since 
each item may demonstrate its empirical 
consistency with some describable whole 
trait concept, it becomes apparent the sum 
total of such items indicates relative status 
along the trait in question. One measure of 
validity is thus insured through item anal- 
ysis and selection. 

‘c) Ratings, either by acquaintances or 
by self, have at times been used in assess- 
ing personality. In a series of experiments 
reported earlier,* the writer has shown 
higher correlation between inventory scores 
and either self-ratings or acquaintance- 


* Manual for Heston Personal Adjustment Inventor) 
(Yonkers: World Book Company, 1949.) 
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ratings than between the two types of 
ratings themselves. It thus appears in- 
ventory scores are at /east as statistically 
stable as ratings, if not more so. 


Some Guiding Principles 


At the risk of some repetition and perhaps 
over-simplification, the writer has formulated 
a dozen generalizations to assist counselors 
in using personality inventories: 


e Personal adjustment, rather than ability, 
may sometimes be the key factor in success. 

e Personality does (and can) change, given 
time and a modified environment. 

e People are usually willing to attempt a 
fair self-evaluation, given adequate motiva- 
tion and assistance. 

e Personality traits are dynamic, not static 
and the interaction between traits must al- 
ways be considered. 

e Inventory scores are objective data and 
probably represent the counselee’s feelings 
more accurately than a judgment obtainable 
through a counselor's preliminary subjective 
appraisal. 

e Inventory data should always be seen 
against other background information, not as 
isolated facts. 

e Inventory data do’ not comprise a final 
diagnosis; they supply leads for further in- 


e Because of the preceding statement, one 
of the most suitable uses of inventories lies 
in the preliminary screening of larger groups 
to identify cases needing further individual 
consideration 

e “‘Normality’’ in personal adjustment must 
represent a broader concept than often used 
for more definable attributes, such as in- 
telligence or achievement 

e Consequently, only the bottom 
two or three percentiles represent extreme 
cases, when norms are based on a generally 
representative sample. 

e Inventory scores can be willfully faked or 
slanted; hence, always consider the person's 
motivation and cooperation in taking the 
test. 

e Extreme scores should always be verified 
independently, to guard against faking, 
malingering, or possible scoring errors 


or top 


If these cardinal principles become vital 
components of the counselor's thinking, he 
will find personality inventories useful tools 
in his daily case-work. He will be more 
sensitive to the role of self-adjustment in the 
life pattern—and more intelligently pre- 
pared to use inventory data in the appraisal 
of adjustment. By being aware of the known 
limitations, he can proceed more confidently 
to profitable utilization of the advantages 


vestigation. in a technique so conveniently at his disposal. 


No Substitute for Brains! 


After all, what is the essential difference between one industrial organization 
and another making similar goods; one commercial house and its competitor? 
All, in essence, have the same sort of bricks, mortar, machinery, tools, materials 
and working capital, and all employ human beings. Whether one forges ahead 
and another stands still or drops behind is determined in the last analysis simply 
by the quality of the brains in the one institution as compared with the other, 
coupled with the capacity to use those brains at the right time. The success or 
failure of every business enterprise is traceable to one source, and one source 
only, namely, somebody's mind, for no one has yet invented a machine that can 
think. And the present economic and political confusion at home and abroad 
constantly calls for minds of larger and larger caliber if American business and 
industry are to discharge their full social responsibility in this sorely troubled 
world.—H. W. Prentis, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Armstrong Cork Company, in 
“Liberal Education for Business and Industry,” School and College Placement, 
December, 1950 





COUNSELING CLINICS 


for High School Grads 


S A STEP TOWARD facilitating the transi- 
A tion of incoming freshmen from high 
school to college, the Michigan State College 
Counseling Center in 1949 inaugurated three 
experimental summer Counseling Clinics. 
These clinics were directed primarily to those 
high school graduates who were planning to 
enroll as freshmen at Michigan State College 
in the fall term. It was felt that much could 
be accomplished in a two-day pre-orientation 
session toward giving these boys and girls a 
more complete and more personalized intro- 
duction to college. By spending some time 
on the campus, living in a college residence 
hall, and conferring with students, coun- 
selors, and other college people, it was hoped 
that they might find some of the inevitable 
confusion and frustration of freshman week 
at a large educational institution alleviated. 

While the clinics were designed to provide 
vocational counseling and testing on a pro- 
fessional level- to help the young person 
who might be in doubt as to future plans to 
take steps toward deciding on a suitable 
vocation—the primary objective of the clinics 
involved participation in a program of orien- 
tation for prospective students, selection 

in so far as possible) of fall term courses, and 
the opportunity for conferences with mem- 
bers of the college faculty. It followed that 
any advantages thus achieved by individuals 
would be reflected in corresponding econ- 
omies to the institution. 

Two clinics, each a two-day session, were 
planned for the first summer. Announcements 
of the program were forwarded to Michigan 
high schools and were also distributed to 
students who had been accepted to Basic 
College. The response proved so great that a 
third clinic was added and a number of ap- 
plicants had to be turned down for lack of 


space. Total number attending the three 
sessions was 226. 

The program for each clinic was intensive 
It included, on the first day, registration, 
meetings with counselors, interest and per- 
sonality tests, academic aptitude, reading, 
and achievement tests, and counseling inter- 
views. The luncheon meeting featured a 
talk on ‘What we need to know about our- 
selves and about jobs."" The evening program 
included a discussion of problems one faces 
in going to college, counseling conferences, 
and recreational activities. Morning of the 
second day was devoted to special aptitude 
testing. Following lunch the young people 
were kept busy with further counseling inter- 
views, tours of the campus, and meetings 
with representatives from various schools 
and departments of the college. 

While reactions of participants in the 
clinics (and their parents as well) appeared 
to be most favorable, it was considered ad- 
visable to attempt a somewhat more thor- 
ough evaluation of the experimental ses- 
sions, to the end that plans for the next 
year’s clinics might incorporate any sug- 
gested improvements. For one thing, it 
became apparent and was the consensus of 
opinion of the participating counselors that 
the two-day program was a bit too crowded 
and could well be expanded to three days. 


Characteristics of Clients 


It is interesting to note that, of the 226 
young people who attended the three Coun- 
seling Clinics, 215 (95 per cent) actually 
returned to enroll at Michigan State College 
for the 1949 fall term. Of these 215 enrollees, 
202 (94 per cent) were still enrolled at M.S.C. 





ROSS MATTESON 


Describes the Michigan State College 
Counseling Clinics 
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for the 1950 spring term—a loss of only 13 
students during the first college year. 

An indication of the general academic ap- 
titude of this composite Counseling Clinic 
group is to be found in their performance on 
certain uniformly prescribed tests. Tastes I 
and II show mean scores on the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and the Cooperative 
Reading Test for both enrollees and non- 
enrollees. Scores are expressed in terms of 
deciles based on local college freshman norms 


TABLE | 


Mean Decile Scores on the ACE Psychological 
Examination 





Non-enrollees 


E nrollee s 


4.5 
6.1 
5.7 


6.0 
6.3 
6.15 


Quantitative Score 
Linguistic Score 
Total Score 


TABLE Il 


Mean Decile Scores on the Cooperative Reading 
Test 





Non-enrollees 


Enrollees 


Vocabulary 5 

Rate 6. 
Comprehension 5.6 
Total 5.8 


The above tables suggest that the Coun- 
seling Clinic people, in general, compared 
favorably with Michigan State College fresh- 
men and that those who subsequently en- 
rolled in college appeared to possess slightly 
greater academic aptitude as measured by 
the ACE Psychological Examination than 
did those who did not come to college. 

As a measure of achievement in the various 
high school subject matter fields, the Iowa 
High School Content Examination had been 
administered as part of the Counseling Clinic 
test battery. An analysis of these scores dis- 
closes the median for the clinic people to be 
higher than the test's established norms for 
grade 12 and also for college freshmen in the 
English and Literature, Mathematics, and 
Science areas. In the History and Social 
Studies section of the test the median score 


for the Counseling Clinic group was slightly 
higher than that for grade 12 and just below 
that for college freshmen. The group sub- 
sequently enrolling in college made higher 
mean scores in the mathematics section than 
did the non-college group. In the other three 
areas the non-enrollees made slightly higher 
average scores than the enrollees 


Curriculum Choices 


When the Counseling Clinic people arrived 
at college in the fall they enrolled in a total 
of 21 different curricula as shown in TaBLt 


Ill. 


TABLE lil 
Curriculum Choices of Counseling Clinic En- 
rollees 


Number 


Curriculum Per Cent 


No preference 88 4 
Agriculture y 
Forestry 3 
Business Administration 23 
Journalism 
Physical Education 
Police Administration 
Public Administration 
Engineering 
Home Economics 
Fine Arts 
Education 
Language and Literature 
Biological Science 
Physical Science 
Social Science 
Pre-Medical 
Medical Technology 
Pre-Veterinary 
Social Service 
Special Student 

Total 


SDAA O = —@w 


— 
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A) 


The substantial percentage of these stu- 
dents enrolling as ‘‘No Preference’’ must be 
interpreted in the light of the Michigan State 
College Basic College philosophy and or- 
ganization and the close relationship of the 
college counselors to the No Preference 
students. As a sidelight, it might be men- 
tioned that 17 of these No Preference enroll- 
ments represent changes that were made by 
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students prior to their enrollment and pre- 
sumably to some extent at least on the basis 
of clinic outcomes. Twenty-four other 
changes of preference for this group were re- 
corded prior to registration. It perhaps 
should be pointed out in connection with the 
interpretation of Taste III that college regu- 
lations tend to discourage a student accepted 
as No Preference from changing to a definite 
major at registration or during his first 
term in college. Thus while tentative educa- 
tional and vocational objectives may have 
been worked out in the Counseling Clinic, 
there were many cases in which the conserva- 
tive and sensible course of action was to 
begin college as a ‘No Preference’ student. 


Academic Performance 


The academic performance of the group 
was checked by computing honor point 
ratios for each student, with “‘A’’ equal to 
three points, “‘B'’ equal to two points, “'C”’ 
equal to one point, and so on. Mean honor 
point ratio for the group for fall term was 1.34 
with standard deviation equal to 0.63. At 
the end of the 1950 winter term the total 
credits and points for the two terms showed a 
mean honor point ratio of 1.33 with standard 
deviation of 0.65. 

The coefficients of correlation of honor 
point ratio with Cooperative Reading Test 
and Iowa High School Content Examination 
Scores, all highly significant, are not out of 
line with results of numerous other similar 
investigations. The pattern of relationship 
appears to follow the established trend. 


Client Opinion 


As a further follow-up procedure, each of 
the 1949 Counseling Clinic clients was sent a 
one-page evaluation questionnaire. An anal- 
ysis of the returns indicated that after two 
terms in college these students looked back 
upon their experience in the Counseling 
Clinic as having been most helpful in con- 
nection with providing an orientation to 
college life, deciding what subjects to take, 
deciding (to some extent at least) what career 
to prepare for, and making friends at the 
start of college. Most of those responding 
to the questionnaire had apparently made 
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up their minds as to college attendance prior 
to participating in the Counseling Clinics. 
Several students added that their visit to the 
college had helped a great deal in getting ac- 
quainted with Michigan State College's ex- 
pansive campus. 

General evaluative statements of the stu- 
dents were quite uniformly favorable and 
tended to stress the function of the clinics in 
easing the transition from high school to 
college. Following are a few of the opinions 
expressed : 


‘I knew what to expect when I entered college." 

“The clinic was helpful in making me feel at 
home.” 

“It helped clarify personal liabilities and as- 
sets."’ 

“It was very helpful, especially to me—a vet- 
eran.” 

“Interesting and exciting.”’ 

‘‘Helped me meet people, get started in college."’ 

‘Helped orient me to college." 

‘‘Helped me to feel free to ask for help.” 

““T believe the Counseling Clinic should be ar- 
tended by all incoming freshmen. It really 
helped me decide things—not just another 
conference." 


When asked to state those features of the 
clinics which were of most value to them, 
the students’ responses included all phases of 
the program. Features most frequently men- 
tioned were: (1) testing and counseling, (2) 
orientation activities, (3) meeting staff mem- 
bers and fellow students, and (4) living in a 
college dormitory. 

Suggestions of the participants relative to 
possible improvements that might be made in 
future clinics were uniformly to the effect 
that the Counseling Clinics should be ex- 
tended to cover a longer period of time, with 
more and longer intervals between tests, 
more evening entertainment, and a little 
more free time. 


The 1950 Clinics 


Based on experiences with the first three 
Counseling Clinics plus the foregoing evalua- 
tion attempt, the clinics for 1950 were 
planned on a somewhat more extensive scale. 
Eight sessions, mostly of three days’ dura- 
tion instead of two, extending from the 
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middle of May to early September were of- were accommodated last summer. A follow- 
fered. The increased time available made up report on these students is planned, as 
possible the incorporation of many of the data relative to their college progress be- 
features pertaining to testing, group coun- come available. This report will include 
seling meetings, orientation activities, and both a detailed description of the organiza- 
recreational opportunities suggested above. tion and program of the expanded clinics and 
Over 400 high school seniors and graduates an evaluation of their effectiveness. 


IT MAY HAVE HELPED 


He looked up at me and smiled. “You want me to take tests?” This was my 
introduction to vocational advisement at a mental hospital. 

The patient was sincere. From the depths of schizophrenia he was asking for 
help. His was a picture not unfamiliar to those who have worked with mental 
patients. This veteran was trying hard to fight his way back. 

Prior to his hospitalization, George had held many jobs. He had been fired 
more times than he could recall. 

My conversation was casual. How long had he been at the hospital? Did he 
like the ward? How did he spend his time? Would he like to engage in some 
activity? With this question he blurted, “I never had a chance to do anything. 
Someone's always telling me what to do.” 

This was my clue. “Listen, George,” | replied, “I'm never going to tell you 
what to do. You're going to make the decision yourself. I'll help you explore 
certain possibilities that will help you in making the right decision, but | promise 
you | won't tell you what to do.” 

This struck a responsive chord. But | could see that George still was appre- 
hensive as to my motive in having him in the office. 

“What will the tests do?” he inquired. | tried to be nonchalant. “Merely 
tell you something about yourself—reveal what your capabilities are.” 

When George was halfway through the interest test, he looked up and smiled. 
“Gee, | believe this is going to give me some idea about a job.” “That's right, 
George,” | replied. When he finished he turned to the intelligence test. He 
followed directions carefully. He wondered whether this test would prove that 
he was a “dummy.” 

And so through the entire battery of tests, including mechanical ability, and 
mathematical computations—George was testing himself—wondering whether 
he would find the answer to his problem. 

That was in 1945. Two weeks ago George came into my office. He had 
completed his course in mechanical engineering, and received several offers for 
jobs. “I never believed that anything good happened while | was in the hospitol 
but it sure did,” he commented. “I was lucky when they referred me to the 
vocational adviser.” 

Modesty forbids us to accept credit due to the veteran himself, but coopera- 
tion does pay dividends, even in vocational planning.—Contributed by Dewey 
Ganzel, Chief Vocational Adviser, VA Hospital, Lyons, New Jersey. 





Disparities in 


Occupational Information 


Coverage 


“I peers INFORMATION should be 
available for a wide range of occupa- 
tions since the clientele of counseling serv- 
ices, especially in community agencies and 
high schools, enter all segments of the total 
labor structure. 

In the course of an investigation of the 
readability of occupational information one 
of the writers encountered great difficulty in 
obtaining information about jobs at the 
lower skill levels [1]. This apparently con- 
firmed the opinion of experienced counselors 
that the coverage of occupations in published 
sources is spotty. However, the problem 
seemed of sufficient interest to warrant a more 
systematic analysis and the survey reported 
here was undertaken. 


Procedure 


The first analysis employed was of the 
publications listed in the Occupational Index, a 
comprehensive “‘readers’ guide’ to the occu- 
pational information literature [4]. The 
sampling included all references listed in the 
Index for the years 1938, 1941, 1946, and 
1949. These years were selected to represent 
the latter part of the depression, the early 
war boom, the beginnings of reconversion, 
and the current scene. A _ supplementary 
analysis was made of the selective annotated 
bibliography of occupational pamphlets com- 
piled by Gertrude Forrester [3]. These 
pamphlets are currently. available and date 
from 1938 to 1948. 

All the occupational information references 
thus identified were classified by occupation 
according to the 218 categories used by 
Edwards in his socio-economic group analysis 
of the Census data [2]. The summary findings 
reported here are for the six major occupa- 
tional groups defined by Edwards. 


A total of 5,958 occupational references 
cited in the four volumes of the Index were 
classified. A single reference in the Index 
might refer to a brief description of a single 
occupation in a book covering many occupa- 
tions or to an entire monograph devoted to a 
single occupation. Of the number classified, 
21.7 per cent were to magazine articles, 46.6 
per cent appeared in pamphlets, and 31.7 
per cent were book references. In addition, 
the 1,962 pamphlets in the Forrester bibliog- 
raphy were classified. 


Results 


The summary results of this analysis are 
presented in Tasie 1 in the columns labeled 
(1) and (2). It is readily apparent that 
publishers and writers of occupational infor- 
mation have concentrated upon white collar 
and professional occupations and have ne- 
glected manual and minimal skill level occupa- 
tions. Seventy per cent of the Occupational Index 
references are to white collar occupations. The 
Forrester listings in column 2 show the effect 
of ‘“‘selection’’ so that this emphasis ts 
slightly minimized. 

The disparity is emphasized when, for ex- 
ample, it is recalled that there are only ap- 
proximately 500 job titles listed in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles for professional 
and semi-professional occupations while there 
are some 4,000 to 5,000 job titles in the un- 
skilled classification. 





ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD 
and 
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Another crude measure of disparity is to 
compare these distributions of occupational 
information with actual opportunities as 
represented by the distribution of gainfully 
employed workers in 1940. This comparison 
is facilitated by the inclusion of the data in 
column 3 in Taste 1. It might be noted that 
a further breakdown within the category 
Proprietors, Managers, and Officials re- 
vealed that the disparity for this single 
category may be attributed to the small 
amount of information published about 
farmers in proportion to their frequency of 
occurrence in the occupational structure. 

Yearly trends in the analysis of Occupa- 
tional Index references seemed insignificant 
except for 1941 when there was a marked 
reduction in the proportion of professional 
level literature and a marked increase in the 
proportion of skilled and particularly semi- 
skilled level job literature. 


Discussion 


It may not be entirely defensible to argue 
that published occupational information 
should be available in approximately the 
same proportions as job titles or occupational 
opportunities are distributed. However, it 
does seem reasonable to challenge the situa- 
tion depicted by this survey for at least the 
following reasons: 


e A misleading impression is afforded the 
reader who scans the available literature 
without the aid of a competent counselor. 


The present emphasis of publishers and 
writers contributes to the white collar halo 
and may professional 
level occupational choices 

© Counselors, because of the paucity of in 
formation, are handicapped in working with 
those clients who will find their ultimat 
occupational destination in manual and 
minimal skill level occupations. This is truc 
particularly in work with the mentally re 
tarded. 

® Counselors are handicapped in working 
with clients, particularly those of high 
school age, who will use manual and minima! 
skill level jobs as entry occupations. Coun- 
selors need an abundance of information 
about these occupations and the industries 
of which they are a part as a motivational 
aid. 


reinforce unrealistic 


A survey such as this suggests the need for 
an intensive study of the availability of ac- 
curate, readable information at all occupa- 
tional levels so that writers and publishers of 
occupational information will be encouraged 
to remedy the more glaring deficiencies. 


Conclusions 


Currently available occupational informa- 
tion is concentrated upon the white collar 
and professional occupations; manual and 
minimal! skill level occupations and farming 
are relatively neglected. A realistic analysis 
of occupational structure and trends by 


TABLE 1 


Comparison Between the Distribution of Published Occupational Information and the Distribution of 
Gainfully Employed, 1940, by Socio-economic Classification 





Socio-economic: Classification 


Professional (incl. Semi-Professional ) 
Proprictors, Managers, and Officials 
Clerks and Kindred 

Skilled Workers and Foremen 
Semi-skilled Workers 

Unskilled workers 


Per Cent 
Occupational 
Index 


44.1 


(] (2 (3) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Forrester Employed 


Pamphlets 1940 Census 


30.6 6 
14.8 17.8 
7 .§ 17 
12.4 14.0 1] 
14.1 16.1 21 
>.3 7.0 25 


10.1 
16.1 


100.0 100 


100.1 
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TOTAL 
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writers and publishers is needed so that gaps 
in coverage will be reduced. 
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PUBLISHERS’ POISON 


Dr. Brayfield has done us a real service 
in documenting and calling to the attention 
of the profession an undesirable situation 
which is known to the publishers of occupa- 
tional literature. The reason for the situa- 
tion may interest the reader. 

Publishers are not tax supported. They 
eat only if they sell their stuff. For 15 
years I edited and marketed the OCCUPA- 
TIONAL ABSTRACTS. We published 
some on professions, some on white collar 
jobs, some on skilled trades, and some on un- 
skilled occupations. We discovered that 
counselors and librarians and the general 
public will buy literature describing occu- 
pations which are popular. They will 
NOT buy literature on unpopular occupa- 
tions. What would you do if you were a 
publisher? 

The publisher who wants to stay in 
business will—if he knows his business— 
publish literature on the glamour fields, and 
on the aspects of the popular professions that 
have not been covered, for example, Chil- 
dren's Librarian, Special Librarian, Atomic 
Physicist, Plastic Chemist, etc. Any one 
of these titles will sell 3,000 copies almost 
overnight. But titles like Domestic Service, 
Boilermaker, Farm Laborer, and Porter are 
publisher's poison. The reason the skilled 
and semi-skilled stuff sold in 1941 was be- 
cause that year marked the beginning of the 
rearmament program and the glamour fields 
of that day were the defense industries in 
which unskilled workers could quickly learn 
to make $80 a week. 

When counselors in large numbers buy the 
kind of literature that now is scant, pub- 
lishers will fall over each other in their rush 


to publish it —ROBERT HOPPOCK. 





N.V.G.A. Membership Problem 


We now have, by several hundred, 
the largest membership total we have 
ever had in NVGA, thanks to the splendid 
teamwork of several hundred guidance 
leaders throughout the country this year. 

On March 1, there were 1,881 new 
members of NVGA and this number will be 
over 2,000 before June 30. But, 1,614 of 
last year’s members had not yet re- 
newed, thus we stand to have approxi- 
mately 20 per cent or more attrition again 
this year. Why? What's wrong with 
NVGA? Or, what is wrong with the per- 
spective of professional personnel work- 
ers that they don't take and retain mem- 
bership in an association that has done so 
much for every single one of us down 
through the years? Yes, there's still much 
unfinished business in our profession.— 
Cc. C. DUNSMOOR, Trustee 





A State Guidance Service Aids 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





A’ ADEQUATE GUIDANCE program in any 
school provides many services de- 
signed to assist individuals in the solution 
of their personal, social, educational, and 
vocational problems. Among the many 
problems which every youth must face at 
some time are two directly related to voca- 
tional education. First, there is that of 
making an occupational choice, even though 
it may be tentative. Second, there is that of 
making the occupational adjustment neces- 
sary to successful and satisfying employment 
Both of these problems present important 
and difficult tasks in the development of 
youth. Guidance services should be avail- 
able to all individuals who need help in 
solving these and other adjustment problems 
if they are to make a contribution as worthy 
citizens, efficient workers, and intelligent 
members of a democratic society. 

Guidance services in varying degrees of ef- 
fectiveness and scope have been available in 
some schools for nearly half a century. How- 
ever, the establishment of guidance offices in 
some State departments of education encour- 
aged increased interest in guidance programs 
in the schools. During the year 1938, based 
on an administrative interpretation of the 
George-Dean Act by the United States Of- 
fice of Education authorizing the use of 
George-Dean funds for guidance purposes, 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service was established in the United States 
Otfice of Education. As a result of this 
action, many States not already providing 
specialized leadership in guidance were en- 
couraged to add to their department of educa- 
tion staffs supervisors and consultants in 
guidance. With the passage of the George- 
Barden Act in 1946, authorization was given 
the State boards of vocational education to 
use these funds for guidance purposes, sub- 


ject to the policies of the United State Office of 
Education that such funds must first be used 
to provide adequate state supervision. Addi- 
tional funds may be used for an adequate 
program of counselor training, and for re- 
imbursement to local school districts for ap- 
proved programs of guidance. 

At the present time, most State Depart- 
ments of education provide the services of 
one or more professional guidance persons to 
assist local schools in the development and 
improvement of their guidance 
An increasing number of States use some 
vocational education funds for the training 
of counselors and other guidance workers 
In view of the growing interest of local 
school personnel in providing more ade- 


services 


quate guidance services, it may be that those 
States now using vocational funds in connec- 
tion with the employment of state super- 
visors and counselor trainers could well af- 
ford to expand these services. Those States 
not now using George-Barden funds avail- 
able for guidance should certainly give seri- 
ous consideration to the benefits which may 
accrue to youth who could have the serv- 
ices of a modern guidance program 

Those responsible for the administration 
of State programs of vocational education 
must keep in mind the purpose of the Federal 
vocational education acts, perhaps best de- 
scribed in terms of the George-Barden Act 
itself, for the further development of 
vocational education Administrators 
in some States choose to give narrow inter- 





Ralph C. Wenrich Shows 
How George-Barden funds 
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pretation to this purpose and refuse to au- 
thorize the expenditure of Federal vocational 
education funds unless they see immediate 
and direct returns. This is a shortsighted 
point of view. Many of the best invest- 
ments in education may not pay dividends 
immediately. Deferred dividends may be of 
sufficient importance, however, to justify the 
long-term investment. The use of vocational 
education funds for guidance is an invest- 
ment of this kind. 


Desired Returns 


An attempt will be made to describe some 
of the returns which might be expected 
from the expenditure of vocational education 
funds for guidance, keeping in mind the 
purpose of the Federal vocational education 
acts already defined. 


e A guidance program places the emphasis 
on the problems and needs of the individual. 
Diversified offerings are needed if the inter- 
ests and needs of all youth are to be met. 

e A guidance program should help individ- 


uals better to understand themselves— 
their interests, aptitudes, special abilities, 
and their limitations—in relation to the 
requirements of different occupations. 
Through an adequate counseling service 
individuals can be assisted to make more 
realistic choices of occupational objectives 
and consequently helped to find their way 
into a curriculum which will meet their needs 
most satisfactorily. 

e As schools help pupils discover their real 
interests, needs, and abilities, they and their 
parents will insist upon the schools’ pro- 
viding an enriched and diversified program. 
Opportunities for youth to prepare for their 
chosen occupation will undoubtedly be more 
generally available in such an enriched pro- 
gram. 

e A functioning guidance program develops 
improved school and community relation- 
ships. For example, a community occupa- 
tional survey is often one activity of a guid- 
ance program resulting in factual informa- 
tion useful to the school in occupational 
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counseling and in curriculum development. 
Through these surveys the faculty, pupils, 
and in fact the whole community are likely 
to gain a better appreciation of what people 
do to earn a livelihood and the relationship 
(or lack of it) of the community occupa- 
tional patterns to the school program. 

e During the past several years, a movement 
to extend secondary education to the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades has resulted in 
the concept of the Community College. 
Most educators interested in this develop- 
ment see the Community College as a public 
school institution designed to serve the needs 
of all individuals who need and want educa- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade. Those who 
are going to college should be able to get in 
their own communities the equivalent of the 
freshman and sophomore years at a four-year 
college. Those who want two more years of 
general education but do not plan to go to 
college should have the same opportunity. 
Those who want to prepare for an occupa- 
tion which does not require a college degree 
should likewise be served. Adults should 
also have the opportunity to receive on the 
same basis an education in the fields in which 
they are interested—social, civic, econermic, 
cultural, and avocational. Too frequently 
the vocational interests of youth and adults 
who are not going to college are not ade- 
quately served in Community Colleges. The 
major emphasis is on the program for youth 
who are planning to go on to four-year col- 
leges or universities. Leonard V. Koos 
has said that a Community College which is 
adequately serving the vocational needs of 
youth and adults invariably has a good pro- 
gram of guidance services. 

Observation and research seem to sub- 
stantiate the idea that an adequate guidance 
program is basic to a well-balanced educa- 
tional program which serves the real inter- 
ests and needs of all people. The universal 
expansion of more adequate guidance serv- 
ices—on the State and local levels—will 
undoubtedly contribute to the further de- 
velopment of vocational education in a total 
school program. 


Under every system of economy men who can manage men manage men who can 


only manage things.— Will Durant, Age of Faith. 


(New York: Simon & Schuster.) 





STUDENT PERSONNEL 
Services at Affiliated Schools 


T A RECENT MEETING Of the Association of 

University Evening Colleges the ques- 
tion of the extent of student personnel serv- 
ices for evening school students was con- 
sidered. The general opinion seemed to be 
that students at evening schools with univer- 
sity affiliations were receiving personnel serv- 
ices adequate to their needs. No specific 
evidence seemed to be available on which 
verification of the above opinion could be 
based. 

It was deemed worth while, therefore, to 
seek answers to several questions relative to 
the above consideration. First, what con- 
stitutes an adequate program of student per- 
sonnel services? Secondly, to what extent 


are these services supplied to evening school 


students? Third, how do the services sup- 
plied to evening school students compare 
with those supplied to day school students at 
institutions which have both a day school 
and evening school enrollment? 

Relative to the first question, wide diver- 
sity of opinion exists as to what constitutes 
an adequate program of student personnel 
services. What agreement there is seems to 
coalesce into the elements of a student per- 
sonnel program as delimited by the American 
Council on Education Committee on Student 
Personnel Work in the pamphlet entitled 
The Student Personnel Point of View. 

Using this definition as a criterion of what 
constitutes an adequate program of student 
personnel services as a framework, answers 
were then sought for the questions concern- 
ing the extent to which these services are 
supplied to evening school students, and the 
extent to which the services supplied to eve- 
ning school students compare with services 


supplied to day school students at institu- 
tions which have both an evening school 
and a day school organization 

Since no relevant information 
found in the literature it 
conduct a questionnaire study in an effort to 
get partial answers to the above questions 

A master list of college and university af- 
filiated evening colleges together with the 
names of their administrative was 
secured from the roster of the Tenth 
Meeting of the Association of University 
Evening Colleges held in 1948. Copies of the 
questionnaire (available from the 
upon request) were sent to the administrative 
heads of these institutions with instructions 
to arrange for their completion and return 

In general, the questionnaire permitted a 
subjective evaluation of the services supplied 
to students in evening school and in day 
school regarding four areas. These areas were 
Services, Personnel, Tests and Their Uses, and 
Physical Facilities. Forty-two items relating 
to the above areas comprised the question- 
naire. It was possible to indicate if the item 
was present to a satisfactory extent, if it 
was partially present or partially satisfac- 
tory, or if it was not present. Of the 50 
questionnaires sent out a total of 74 per cent 
were completed and returned. Of the number 
returned, 58 per cent yielded information on 
student personnel services for day and eve 
ning school programs which was directly 
comparable and therefore useful for the pur 
poses of this study 

The key item which furnished the principal 
criterion for comparison was item number 
one, referring to the provision of a satisfac- 
tory program of student personnel services 


could be 


Was decided to 


officials 


Annual 


authors 





ARE UNIVERSITY EVENING SCHOOLS STEP CHILDREN PERSONNEL WISE? 
ask LAWRENCE P. BLUM and BEN A. SULLIVAN 
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for all students. The distribution of re- 
sponses to this item for day and evening 
schools is indicated in Tasue I. 


TABLE | 


Reponse to Item |, “A Program of Student 

Personnel Services Is Provided for All Students.” 

(Indicated by number responding and per cent of 
total) 





Present Present 
and but 
Satis- Unsatis- but Not 
factory factory Desirable Apply 


8 (27%) 15 (52%) 5 (12%) 1 G%) 
23 (79%) 5 (17%) 1 © 3%) 0 COM) 


Not 
Present Does 


Evening 


Day 


The above table suggests that day schools 
provide a satisfactory program of student 
personnel services more frequently than do 
evening schools. On the other hand, evening 
schools profess to have programs which are 
only partially satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
to a considerably greater extent than do day 
schools. 

The next step was to conduct an item 
analysis of the day school respondents and of 
the evening school respondents which re- 
ported satisfactory programs in an effort to 
discover what constituted the elements of 
the satisfactory programs which they pur- 
port to have. It was also hoped that dif- 
ferences, if any, in the concept of a student 
personnel program for day school and evening 
school students would be revealed. The fre- 
quency of occurrence in 50 per cent or more 
of the cases was regarded as indicative of a 
trend. 

Regarding Services, it seems that both 
groups provide remedial services in study 
skills and writing skills. Both groups agree 
in not providing college credit for remedial 
services. The provision of academic advise- 
ment prior to enrollment apparently is a 
common practice. Less common but in a 
majority of cases, provision is made for pre- 
enrollment counseling in vocational and 
personal problems areas. Similarly, some 
provision is being made for the psychiatric 
and medical referral of students from both 
types of schools. Counseling services seem 
to be provided free of charge to bona fide 
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credit earning students, but non-credit stu- 
dents and non-students are charged a fee. 

Certain differences occur between day and 
evening schools regarding the services ren- 
dered. Remedial reading appears to be pro- 
vided much more frequently in day schools 
than in evening schools. In this connection 
it can be noted that remedial reading services 
apparently are considered to be unsatisfac- 
tory in a much larger proportion of the 
evening schools than of day schools. An 
almost identical situation exists in regard to 
remedial speech which seems to be provided 
much more frequently in day schools and to be 
regarded as unsatisfactory very frequently in 
evening schools. 

Concerning Personnel, there seems to be 
substantial agreement between day and eve- 
ning schools. Counseling seems to be done 
satisfactorily by full-time counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and academic instructors. It 
is interesting to note that evening schools 
seem to utilize the teacher-counselor type of 
services more frequently than do day schools. 
This may reflect the lack of availability of 
professional counseling for evening school 
students. Full-time professionally trained 
people seem to administer, score, and inter- 
pret tests in both types of institutions. 

Concerning Testing Services in the two types 
of schools which report satisfactory pro- 
grams, very little agreement appears to exist. 
It appears that satisfactory testing programs 
occur with much greater frequency in day 
schools. In all of the satisfactory day school 
programs, every item relating to testing was 
indicated as being satisfactory in over one- 
half of the cases. On the other hand, less 
than half of the evening schools reported 
satisfactory testing programs in areas which 
included reading tests, performance type 
special aptitude tests, and projective type 
psychological tests. 

Concerning Physical Facilities for conduct- 
ing student personnel programs, agreement 
exists concerning basic information sources in 
educational and vocational areas. In addi- 
tion, records are usually made available to 
appropriate people. Generally speaking, 
information collected about students seems 
to be the same in each type of institution with 
a few exceptions. 





Student Personnel Services at Affiliated Schools 


What disagreement exists revolves around 
the provision of private counseling offices in 
day schools much more frequently than in 
evening schools. Also, day schools seem to 
utilize information concerning the health and 
physical status of students and also informa- 
tion concerning their future plans to a greater 
extent than do evening schools. 

Taste II indicates the number of items con- 
sidered satisfactory and as partially satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory in over half the 
schools reporting satisfactory programs. 


TABLE Il 


Number of Items Reported as Satisfactory and 

as Partially Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory in 

More than 50 Per Cent of Institutions Reporting 
Satisfactory Programs 





Partially 
Satis- Satisfactory or 
factory Unsatisfactory N 


31 1] 42 


Evening School 


Day School 40 2 42 


The 11 items considered partially satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory by over one-half 
of the evening schools reporting satisfactory 
programs included remedial reading, remedial 
speech, college credit for remedial services, 
free counseling services for non-credit earn- 
ing students, counseling services for non- 
students on a fee basis, reading tests, per- 
formance type aptitude tests, projective tests, 
physical and medical history of students, 
data concerning plans for the future, and pri- 
vate offices for counselors. All other items 
were indicated as being present to a satisfac- 
tory extent. 

Of the day schools reporting satisfactory 
programs only two items were indicated as 
partially satisfactory or unsatisfactory in 
more than half the cases. One of these re- 
ferred to the adequacy of the number of coun- 
selors to the needs of the institution and the 
provision of free counseling services for non- 
credit earning students. Over one-half re- 
ported the satisfactory existence of all other 
items. 

A comparison was made (Taste III) of the 
average number of satisfactory items among 
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evening and day schools reporting satis- 
factory programs. Among evening schools 
the number of satisfactory items ranged from 
12 to 38 and in day schools from 11 to 39 
However, the average number of satisfactory 
items for evening schools was 23 and for day 
schools it was 29. This seems to provide 
additional evidences that, regarding the 
afeas investigated, student personnel serv- 
ices at day schools may be more complete 
than at evening schools. 


TABLE Ill 


Average Numbers and Range in Number of 

Satisfactory Items for Evening and Day Schools 

Reporting Satisfactory Student Personne! Pro- 
grams 





Number of 
Schools 


Mean 


Range Number 


11-38 23 
11-39 29 


Evening School 
Day School 


In addition to item analyzing the compo- 
nents of evening school and day school pro- 
grams reported as satisfactory, an over-all 
comparison was made of services provided 
regardless of whether or not the program 
was deemed satisfactory (Tasie IV 


TABLE IV 


Number of Items Considered Satisfactory by 
50 Per Cent of All Evening and Day Schools 
Reporting 





Partially 
Satisfactory or 


Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 


Evening School 2 
Day School 34 


Only two items were noted as being satis- 
factory by 50 per cent of the evening school 
respondents. On the other hand, 34 of the 
items were noted as being satisfactory by 
half or more of the day school respondents 

A further observation which the data sug- 
gest was the fact that in no Case was an eve- 
ning school program considered satisfactory 
at an institution with an unsatisfactory day 
school program 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Three questions were raised at the intro- 
duction of this report. The following sum- 
mary is based on these three questions: 


e An adequate program of student personnel 
services has been delimited by the American 
Council on Education Committee in terms of 
educational philosophy and student needs. 
This has been used as a basis for the present 
questionnaire study. 

e There is the suggestion that where satis- 
factory programs of student personnel serv- 
ices exist for evening school students they 
are extensions into the evening school of 
services which were established for and 
directed toward day school students. 

e Certain observations concerning day school 
programs and evening school programs can be 
made. 

a. Approximately three times as many 
day schools report satisfactory programs 
of student personnel services as do evening 
schools. On the other hand, about three 
times as many evening schools report either 
unsatisfactory or non-existent programs as 
do day schools. 

b. There are substantial areas of agree- 
ment in the services provided for day and 
evening students at institutions which re- 
port satisfactory programs for each group. 
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What differences do appear seem to favor 
the day school organization. 

c. The number of items considered as 
satisfactory in over 50 per cent of the 
programs is very much greater in day 
schools. Similarly evening school items 
which are partially pecs Hew or un- 
satisfactory far outnumber the satisfac- 
tory items. 


In conclusion, the above results can be at- 
tributed to a number of factors. There is a 
possibility that the concept of student per- 
sonnel services and the student personnel 
point of view has been most consistently 
directed toward and absorbed by educators 
connected with day colleges and universities. 
Consequently, implementation has considered 
mainly the problems and needs of the type of 
student found in that type of institution. 

Future research should concern itself with 
the discovery of specific and unique problems 
confronted by evening school students. Cer- 
tainly, their level of maturity and motiva- 
tion may be subject to investigation. 

It probably will continue to be adminis- 
tratively desirable to have an over-all student 


personnel program, covering both day and 
evening students, but it seems that better 
provision should be made for services equiva- 
lent in kind and amount for the problems and 
needs of the students in each type of school. 


The Transition from School to College 


It is somewhat glibly assumed that going from school to college is merely a matter 
of choosing the right college, selecting an appropriate field of concentration, and 
learning as many short cuts as sophomoric predecessors are able to impart. 
The most important thing about going to college, however, is not so much “what” 


as “why.” 


Higher education is not merely the postponement for four years of 


the necessity of making a living. It is a vital opportunity which must be grasped 
by positive incentive, not by negative acceptance.—Edward T. Hall, in the 
October, 1950, New England Social Studies Bulletin. 





Classification of 


SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


ALFRED FEINTUCH 


jb SHELTERED workshops in the United 
States are many and varied bur still far 
too few to meet the needs of the many people 
who require their services. 

Workers in the guidance and placement 
field are confronted daily with applicants 
who are unable to find employment, even 
during a tight labor market, because they can- 
not meet minimal employer specifications 
There are others who are unable to hold 
their jobs because they cannot maintain the 
production demands of modern industry or 
do not have the appropriate attitudes and 
work habits. The majority, who are suf- 
fering from emotional or physical disabili- 
ties, are anxious to work both to contribute 
to their own support and that of their fami- 
lies, and to feel that they are contributing 
something toward the needs of society. 

What to do with such applicants has al- 
ways been of deep concern to guidance and 
placement people. From past experience, 
they know that in counseling this group they 
can go just so far. Much of what the coun- 
sclor is able to achieve with group members is 
often negated by their inability to secure 
or hold jobs which are geared to their par- 
ticular work or personality limitations. It is 
at this point that the guidance worker 
turns for help to whatever sheltered work- 
shops are available in the community. 

Counselors who have not had much ex- 
perience with sheltered workshops are often 
confused by the apparent lack of uniformity 
in the programs and aims of the various work- 
shops. They are sometimes amazed to learn 
that sheltered workshops do not all have the 
same objectives for their clients. While 
brief descriptions of the workshops’ pro- 
grams may be available in terms of the kinds 


ot clients served, such descriptions rarely 
tell the counselor what he can expect the 
workshop to do for his applicant. He will 
find that there is no standardized classification 
of sheltered workshop programs in existence 
at the present time to help him in this matter 
To fill in this gap, pending the formulation 
and promulgation of such a standardized 
classification, the author has formulated a 
tentative one, from the counselor's point of 
view. 

The United States Department of Labor, 
in its regulations under the Fair Labor Stand- 
atds Act, defines a sheltered workshop as 
follows: 


A charitable organization or institution cor 
ducted not for profit, but for the purpos: 
carrying out a recognized program of rehabilita 
tion for individuals whose carning capacity is 
impaired by age or physical or mental! deficiency 
or injury, and to provide such individuals wit! 
remunefative employment or othe roccupationa 
rehabilitating activity of an educational or thera 
peutic nature 


| 


Despite the comprehensiveness of this defi- 
nition, there is some question as to whether 
it covers all types of workshops, specifically 
those listed under item 4 below 

It should be borne in mind that, within 


each classification listed below, a further 
breakdown could be made according to the 
types of clients served. However, this is 
unnecessary if the focus of this preliminary 
statement is kept in mind. Since there are 
no standardized titles in use at the present 
time to describe some of these programs, 
they have been created in such cases for the 
purpose of this statement 





THE MARGINAL WORKER FINDS A PLACE FOR 
HIMSELF IN THESE WORKSHOPS 
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1. Physical Therapy Workshops (Industrial). 
Such workshops serve clients whose physical 
conditions or disabilities limit their pro- 
ductivity or work tolerance sufficiently to 
affect their employability. The programs 
of this type of workshop have the following 
distinguishing characteristics: 


a. They are aimed at preparing clients 
for entering or returning to regular indus- 
try or for entering a vocational training 
facility by improving the functioning of 
their injured muscles or by building up 
their physical conditions or work toler- 
ance. 

b. They are based upon industrial paid 
work experience to achieve this goal. 
Industrial paid work experience, as used 
in this statement, refers to regular indus- 
trial work which sheltered workshops ob- 
tain either from manufacturers on a sub- 
contracting basis, or from the Government 
under a contract basis, as in the case of 
many of the blind shops. In the former 


case, sheltered workshop clients generally 
receive the same piece rates for this work 
is are received by the manufacturers’ em- 
ployees working in their _ 


Because 
of the nature of industrial paid work ex- 
perience, production schedules must be 
maintained by the sheltered workshops 
so that finished goods can be returned 
within a reasonable period of time. 


2. Physical Therapy Workshops (Non-indus- 
trial). As in the case of the previous group, 
these workshops attempt to improve the 
functioning of injured muscles or to build up 
clients’ physical condition or work tolerance 
in preparation for entering or returning to 
regular industry or for entering a vocational 
training facility. However, unlike the pre- 
vious group, these workshops do not base 
their programs upon industrial paid work 
experience as previously defined and there- 
fore need not maintain regular production 
schedules. They usually produce objects 
which may be kept by the clients or may be 
sold. In the latter case, however, the sale of 
these goods is not basic to the program. 

3. Occupational Therapy Workshops (Avoca- 
tional-Recreational). These workshops give 
constructive avocational activity within 
a group situation to persons who are so 
handicapped that they are unable to work 


under industry's mass production demands or 
even in a sheltered workshop which is geared 
to maintaining production schedules. Such 
persons are generally taught to perform handi- 
craft operations, like basket weaving and 
embroidering. While they may be able to 
sell their products, such sale is not of any 
basic importance to the program. Because 
of the severity of their handicaps, the clients 
of these workshops are not expected to enter 
regular industry. Some may graduate to a 
sheltered workshop with regular production 
schedules in which they become partially 
self-supporting. The main values of this 
type of workshop are the psychological bene- 
fits derived from constructive activity in 
group situations by people who would other- 
wise remain idle at home. 

4. Therapy Workshops (Social and Moral 
Rehabilitation). These. workshops have as 
their basic purpose the social and moral 
rehabilitation of clients, who present a his- 
tory of waywardness, delinquency, drunken- 
ness, or other signs of social or moral mal- 
adjustment, through the acquisition of regu- 
lar work habits and a sense of responsibility. 
The workshops are usually conducted by 
religious groups, in connection with spiritual 
programs. It is hoped that, after rehabilita- 
tion, the clients of these workshops will be 
able to take their places in society and in 
regular industry. Many of these workshops 
base their programs on industrial work 
which they perform on a sub-contract basis 
Others solicit used clothing and household 
articles which they repair for sale through 
their shops. 

5. Vocational Training Workshops. These 
workshops aim to give handicapped clients 
the necessary vocational training for enter- 
ing the labor market. Clients participating 
in these programs are expected to remain in 
the workshop only until they acquire the 
necessary skills and experience required for 
placement. Such training may be given as 
an integral part of a workshop program 
which is based upon industrial paid work ex- 
perience, or in special training classes in 
which no industrial production is performed. 

6. Terminal Employment Workshops. These 
workshops give employment to persons who, 
because of advanced age or other physical 
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or emotional disabilities, are not expected basis or manufacture for direct sale. Other 
to be able to find or keep employment in terminal workshops solicit, repair, and sell 
regular industry but can become partially, used clothing and household goods 

if not entirely, self-supporting under sheltered 
workshop conditions. While some of the 
clients in these workshops do eventually It is hoped that this preliminary classifi- 
graduate to regular industry, that is not the cation will stimulate the various organiza- 
basic objective of the program. The major- tions interested in the problem to meet to 
ity of the clients remain indefinitely with the formulate a standardized classification. The 
workshops. Most of these workshops base writer believes the need for one to be evi- 
their programs on industrial paid work ex- dent. 

perience which they obtain either from local In connection with the above classification, 
manufacturers or on a sub-contract basis from it should be pointed out that many work- 
the Government. Most sheltered workshops shops conduct more than one type of shop, 
for the blind do a large amount of manufac- as referred to above, cither as separate de- 
turing of pillowcases and brooms for the partments within their institutions, or inte- 
Government. Some of the shops for the grated within the total program of the 
blind do this work on a sub-contracting workshops. 


Conclusion 


Ideally, the American people require the amount of education that will enable 
all citizens to manage their own social, economic and political affairs efficiently, 
sustain a high standard of living and realize their potentialities for a full and 
happy life. Under the system of ethical values which we loosely call ‘“demo- 
cratic,” this minimum amount of education must be provided unless there is to be 
a serious weakening of the structure of democracy itself, says a Twentieth 
Century Fund survey. In addition, the nation requires a supply of persons 
possessing superior abilities fully cultivated and socially directed by further 
education. This group includes physicians, teachers, ministers, skilled me- 
chanics, businessmen, statesmen, artists and many others. Finally, our system 
of social values requires that the opportunity to pursue education beyond the 
universal minimum shall be open to all in terms of their ability and industry, 
without any restrictions because of place of birth, residence, creed, color, sex 
or economic circumstance. 





GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 


Patterns for College Areas 





ue USES Generar Aptitude Test Battery 
[i described in a previous article by 
Dvorak who reported that occupational apti- 
tude pattern norms had been developed for 20 
fields of work representing approximately 
2,000 occupations.' Since patterns had not 
been developed for many professional and 
other fields of work requiring college train- 
ing, it was felt advisable to expand the num- 
ber of fields covered by testing college stu- 
dents with the GATB.? 

Through a cooperative arrangement the 
present project materialized so that in the 
spring quarter of 1948 the battery was admin- 
istered to 479 seniors. This number can be 
compared with the approximately 900 seniors 
who were graduated from the University of 
Utah at the end of that academic year; how- 
ever, some of the students who had completed 
their werk prior to the spring quarter were 
no longer on campus when the testing pro- 
gram occurred. In addition, aptitude scores 
were obtained for 49 second-year students in 
the College of Medicine and 101 sophomores 
in the newly created College of Pharmacy. 
The two paper-and-pencil booklets were ad- 
ministered to all the students sampled to yield 
a battery of eight aptitude scores plus scores 
on the letter series Test E, which frequently is 
omitted when the battery is administered to 
employment office counselees. For practical 
reasons, the aptitudes derived from apparatus 
tests were obtained on only the sample of 
medical students. 

In outlining the project it was decided that 

' Dvorak, Beatrice J., “The New USES General 
Aptitude Test Battery,"’ Occupations, XXVI (October, 
1947), 22-44. 

2 For some of the current research in progress on the 
GATB, see Employment Security Review, XVI (March, 
1949), 17-19. 


the approach of developing one general col- 
lege aptitude pattern plus several academic 
area patterns would be quite realistic because 
in employment office and college counseling 
programs these patterns could aid in the solu- 
tion of the following important problems. 
First, is the counselee a good bet to succeed 
in college, and if so, in what area or areas will 
he likely be most successful? 

In the past, most studies dealing with the 
prediction of success in college have either 
evaluated a set of tests as predictors of general 
college success or of success in only one or 
two selected areas. Rarely has a battery of 
aptitude tests been evaluated separately across 
nearly all the major academic areas in a uni- 
versity, as has been done in this study.* 

Thus, the seniors who were tested were di- 
vided into groups according to the academic 
area in which their major field was classified 
In each area, means and standard deviations 
were computed and the aptitude scores were 
correlated with scores in the criterion, the 
grade point average for the student's entire 
college career. In the case of medical stu- 
dents the grade point average was based only 
on grades received during the two years com- 
pleted in Medical College. Similarly, the 
computed grade point average for pharmacy 
sophomores was in pharmacy subjects only. 

In analyzing the data in each area a mul- 
tiple evaluation of the aptitude scores was 
undertaken. If a particular aptitude is im- 
portant in a certain academic area, one might 
reasonably expect on a sample of successful 


* Another example of a study across all the university 
counseling areas 1s found in an evaluation of the Co- 
operative Achievement Test Battery in an unpublished 
doctoral dissertation by Frank B. Jex entitled, **Predict- 
ing Scholastic Achievement at the University of Utah, 
1945-49."° 
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seniors that (1) the mean score in the aptitude 
would be well above the mean of 100 for the 
general worker population, and (2) the stand- 
ard deviation would be somewhat smaller 
than the population standard deviation of 20, 
thus indicating that the sample is highly se- 
lected; (3) the correlation of the aptitude 
scores with the criterion of success would be 
significant (realizing, however, that a re- 
stricted range in the sample would militate 
against this result); and (4) the identification 
of the aptitude as valid for that area would 
make good sense from both the job analyst 
and the psychological point of view. Ineach 
area the attempt was made to identify the 
aptitudes that most clearly demonstrated all 
these characteristics. It was hoped, though 
not necessarily required, that a selected apti- 
tude would also meet the more rigorous stand- 
ard of differentiating senior students in the 
particular area from senior students in other 
academic areas. As an aid in choosing an 
appropriate combination of aptitudes, the 
Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection Method was 
applied in each area so that intercorrelations 
among the aptitudes would also be taken into 
account. From two to fifteen judges inde- 
pendently undertook the above multiple eval- 
uation of the aptitude scores and selected an 
appropriate set of aptitudes for each aca- 
demic area. Cases of disagreement were 
settled in a joint discussion. This multiple 
evaluation approach seems to be in accord 
with the views recently expressed by Gullik- 


sen on the problem of the intrinsic validity of 
an aptitude test.‘ It was felt that the apti- 
tudes so selected would be fundamentally 
valid (except for experimental design short- 
comings) and thus show quite stable validr- 
ties in check studies when evaluated in this 
multiple fashion. 

After the aptitudes had been chosen, the 
next problem was to establish suitable norms. 
Though multiple regression methods could be 
recommended for this purpose, it was decided 
to form an occupational pattern for each area 
by setting a cutoff score on each selected apti- 
tude, in accordance with the previous practice 
on the GATB. Likewise, although other 
methods might have been suggested for set- 
ting cutoff scores, the critical score for each 
aptitude was set at the customary one stand- 
ard deviation below the mean of the sample 
The usual GATB procedure of requiring that 
a person's score be equal to or greater than 
each cutoff score in an occupational aptitude 
pattern to be considered as a good prospect in 
that area, would then be followed 

By inspecting the results across all the 
samples, another occupational aptitude pat- 
tern was developed as an aid in identifying 
persons who are good prospects for college 
work in general, without considering areas of 
specialization. One should realize that these 
present occupational patterns are more or less 
tentative and are subject to modification as 
additional studies in the areas are completed 


* Gulliksen, Harold, “Intrinsic Validity,’’ The Ameri- 
can Psychologist, V (October, 1950), 514-516 

* Ac the University of Urah, Calvin W. Taylor had 
the major responsibility for the supervision of the coral 
roject and i the preparation of the present article; 
an George A. Pierson made arrangements through 
other administrative officers of the University to have 
senior students participate as subjects in the research 
project; Frank B. Jex processed the data in one area and 
assisted in the coordination of the project; and Dale 
Westwood accomplished the study in engineering and 
aided in coordinating the studies. Each of the following 
students also contributed by collecting, analyzing, and 
interpreting the data in one of the areas: Charles M 
Brown, Marjoric Woodhead DeGooyer, Glenn C 
Petty, Ray Ralph, Sally Ralph, Verl Scott, and Clifford 
G. Thurman. 





By the GATB Senior Project Staff, Department of Psychology, University of Utah,* 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Employment Security, USES, and the Utah 
State Department of Employment Security. 
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Some of the limitations of this project 
should be mentioned. The present experi- 
mental design in which persons are tested 
after attaining various degrees of success ts 
comparable to the _ testing-of-present- 
employees method described by Lawshe and 
used frequently in applied research in industry 
and government.’ The only difference is that 
the persons tested were not employees but 
were seniors graduating from training. This 
general method of testing graduating students 
or present employees is time saving and has 
other practical advantages, but it also leaves 
certain important questions unanswered. 
For example, in this type of study there is a 
real need for determining the effect of either 
training or job experience on relevant apti- 
tude scores, especially if the tests found to be 
“‘valid’’ are to be put into immediate use in 
counseling or selecting persons for training or 
for job openings. A closely related question 


is: “‘If freshmen were tested and followed up 
until graduation, would the same aptitudes 
and norms be selected for the test battery or 
would some of the aptitudes and/or norms be 
quite different from those tentatively estab- 


lished solely on the basis of the present senior 
test data?” 

Because of these questions and because it is 
always advisable to check the findings on 
additional samples, a second study is in prog- 
ress at the University of Utah wherein a re- 
duced one-hour battery, including the apti- 
tudes G, V, N, S, and Q, plus the letter series 
Test E, has been administered to an entire 
freshman class. It is planned to compare the 
test scores of these freshmen with the success 
they eventually achieve in their college train- 


ing. 
The Samples 


Students who would graduate within one or 
two quarters or had been graduated within 
one or two quarters were retained in the 
sample in each area. In some academic areas 
the sample of seniors was more representative 
of that year’s population of seniors than in 
other areas partly because the testing program 
was made to appear more mandatory to sen- 


5 Lawshe, C. H., Jr., Principles of Personnel Testing 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948), 13- 
19. 
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iors by some administrators than by others 
Thus, the same proportion of the senior 
population was not drawn in each area.* 
From the national viewpoint, of course, there 
is always the question of how representative 
of the total college senior population is a 
sample of seniors drawn from only one univer- 
sity. Steps are being taken to test students 
from several other universities and thus col- 
lect GATB data on a national sample which 
should be more representative than the pres- 
ent one. 

Since a high proportion of the 1948 seniors 
were veterans whose schooling had been 
interrupted from one to five years, these sen- 
iors were not typical of ‘‘usual"’ yearly senior 
groups, if one can really conceive of a typical 
yearly senior group during the past decade. 

Biological Sciences. The sample of 52 seniors 
included 38 majors in biology, 13 majors in 
bacteriology, and one major in biochemistry. 
This sampling included essentially 100 per 
cent of the available seniors in biological sci- 
ences that year. 

Business. The 90 seniors were subdivided 
according to their major field as follows: 27 
out of an estimated 66 seniors available in ac- 
counting, 25 out of an estimated 57 in man- 
agement, 23 out of 55 in marketing, 11 out of 
26 in banking and finance, and 4 out of 18 in 
economics. 

Education. The sample of 123 seniors was 
obtained from 186 graduating seniors in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The mean 
and standard deviations of the grade point 
averages for the group sampled and the group 
not sampled were compared and no significant 
differences were found. Some teaching ma- 
jors in the education sample were also in- 
cluded in the academic area sample in which 
the subject matter of the teaching major was 
classified. The sample consisted of 40 cle- 
mentary and 83 secondary education majors 
out of the 67 elementary and 119 secondary 
education majors who graduated at the spring 
commencement. 

Engineering. The sampling in this area was 
biased particularly in favor of electrical engi- 
neers. The 48 electrical engineers tested in 


® In the second study on Utah freshmen this problem 
has been largely overcome because an entire freshman 
class was tested. 
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cluded nearly all those eligible; the 25 me- 
chanical engineers and the 13 mines and min- 
eral industry majors in each case represented 
about one-half of the eligibles; the four chem- 
ical engineers were about one-third of the 
eligibles; and the two civil engineers were 
considerably than one-third of the 
eligibles. 

Social Sciences. The 85 students tested were 
enrolled as follows: 24 in psychology, 35 in 
history or political science, 19 in sociology, 
one in anthropology, and six in composite 


less 
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social sciences. Essentially the same per- 
centage (approximately 70 per cent) of seniors 
available from each department participated 
in the testing program, with the main excep- 
tion that only 19 out of an estimated 60 senior 
majors in sociology were tested. 

Medicine. An entire class of medical stu- 
dents was tested near the end of the second 
medical year. These 49 students were in at 
least their fifth year of college, so they were 
beyond the senior samples in amount of col- 
lege training. 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Validity Coefficients for GATB Aptitude Scores on Students 
Maijoring in Various University Areas 
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Pharmacy. Out of about 105 available 
sophomores, 101 were tested and retained in 
the sample. Since this was the first phar- 
macy class in the history of the University, 
the program was in the formative stages and 
the students were probably much more hetero- 
geneous in amount and kinds of training prior 
to entering pharmacy than later pharmacy 
classes. Many of the students in this first 
class transferred to the freshman pharmacy 
program after they had already completed 
several quarters in college. 


The Results 


The means and standard deviations of the 
aptitude scores and of the criterion for the 
various samples are listed in Taste I. The 
validity coefficients for the aptitude scores are 
also listed for all areas. 

On the engineering sample, statistics were 
also computed for the aptitude 2-G which is 
derived from test E together with the same 
three tests CH, I, and J) that constitute apti- 
tude G. The mean for engineers on 2-G was 
140.4, the standard deviation was 11.8, and 
the validity coefficient was 0.546. 

Results on two dexterity aptitudes were ob- 
tained from the apparatus tests administered 
to the medical students. On the Finger Dex- 
terity (F) aptitude the mean was 97.5, the 
standard deviation was 16.6, and the validity 
coeficient was —0.013. On the Manual 
Dexterity (M) aptitude these three values 
were 109.8, 20.9, and —0.056, respectively. 
After the medical students had completed 
their four years of training, validity coeffi- 
cients were computed for the aptitude scores 
against the four-year grade point average. 
The validity coefficients for G, V, N, and S 
were 0.543, 0.424, 0.533, and 0.366. The 
validity coefficients for the remaining apti- 
tudes were low and essentially comparable to 
the results listed in Taste I. 

It should be noted that many of the apti- 
tudes showed a restriction of range in the 
scores as indicated by the means and standard 
deviations. Restriction of range also oc- 
curred in the criterion scores, the grade point 
average for graduating seniors, inasmuch as at 
least a 1.00 average is required for graduation 
and a person's average must never fall much 
below this level to remain in the University 
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as an upper division student. Studies over 
several quarters indicate that the average 
GPA per quarter for all lower division stu- 
dents usually falls between 1.40 and 1.50 at 
this University. 

By applying the previously described mul- 
tiple evaluation method, a final ‘‘best’’ set of 
aptitudes was chosen for each area. The final 
aptitudes selected are listed in Taste II. 
As might be expected from the partially sub- 
jective nature of the multiple evaluation ap- 
proach, there were several aptitudes that 
proved to be borderline cases when the final 
choices were being made. Ina given area the 
results on some aptitudes would look favor- 
able on certain aspects and unfavorable on 
others. The problem of aptitude interrela- 
tionship gave some trouble, for when multiple 
correlations were computed on the original 
set of aptitudes, suppressor effects occurred 
in some of the areas. These suppressor effects 


TABLE Il 


Aptitudes Selected for Each Academic Area 
with Cutoff Scores Set by Three Different 
Methods 
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were mainly due to the fact that aptitude G is 
derived from some of the same tests (parts) of 
the GATB as are aptitudes V, N, and S._ By 
looking across the various areas one can 
readily see that the final sets of aptitudes were 
more similar than might theoretically be de- 
sired when considering the problem of select- 
ing a major field. 

Test E was originally chosen for engineer- 
ing, but it was finally decided not to cause 
confusion and conflict with present practice 
by mixing aptitudes and tests (parts) of the 
GATB in an occupational pattern. It was 
suggested that the alternate general aptitude 
2-G be considered since, unlike G, it included 
test E in its composition. Thus, aptitude 
2-G with a different composition and weight- 
ing than aptitude G was tried as a replace- 
ment for G in combination with the apti- 
tudes V, N, and S. Interestingly enough, 
this new combination did not prove to be par- 
ticularly better from any point of view than 
the battery of G, V, N, and S._ In fact, the 


multiple correlation for the battery contain- 
ing G was very slightly higher (in the third 
decimal place) than found for the battery 


with 2-G. Consequently, the battery of G, 
V, N, and S was finally selected. It might be 
mentioned that if test E were added to the 
recommended battery, there would be a real 
improvement, in fact an increase of 0.07, in 
the size of the multiple correlation on this 
sample. If one were concerned only with a 
local program rather than with all the prac- 
tical problems encountered in administering 
a national GATB testing program, he might 
work entirely with the tests (parts) instead of 
the aptitudes, and through this more flexible 
approach obtain an even better combination 
of predictors. 

The second column of Taste II shows the 
cutoff score that was set on each selected apti- 
tude to form the occupational aptitude pat- 
terns. The method usually used on the GA- 
TB was followed, which calls for the location 
of the point one standard deviation below the 
mean. The value obtained is then rounded 
to the nearest whole number. 

Other methods for setting cutoff scores were 
also applied to see how they were related to 
the method used. In the percentile method 
the cutoff point that would climinate the 
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lowest third of the sample on cach aptitude 
was found and this value was rounded to the 
nearest whole number as before. The rela 
tionship between the cutoff scores set by this 
method and the standard deviation method 
was roughly linear with most of the scores 
being about six to nine points higher for the 
percentile method than for the standard de- 
viation method. The other method tried 
was to locate the baseline point beneath the 
intersection of the obtained (smoothed once 
frequency polygon and the general worker 
population normal curve with a mean of 100 
and a standard deviation of 20, after the two 
curves had been adjusted to represent an equiv- 
alent number of cases.’ The relationship 
between the cutoff scores set by this intersec- 
tion method and by the standard deviation 
method was definitely curvilinear with the 
scores being approximately the same up to 
115, above which all the intersection scores 
were lower than the standard deviation 
scores, the maximum difference being seven 
points. 

The multiple correlation coefficients pre- 
sented in Taste II] were computed for the ap- 
titude batteries listed in Taste II. These 
multiple correlations, of course, imply that 
in each case a best battery score would be 
found by a multiple regression equation 
Especially if one considers the restriction of 
range that is present in both the aptitude and 
the criterion scores, the multiple correlations 
are quite high in relation to battery validities 
often found. When additional aptitudes 


. 

? By this treatment che probability in the academi 
area population that this intersection score will occu 
is the same as the probability in the coral worker popula 
tion that the intersection score will occur. The prob- 
ability in the academic area population that any particular 
score higher than the intersection score will occur is 
greater than the probability in the worker population 
that the same score will occur—and conversely. An 
intersection method with better rationale for the present 
problem is given by Guttman in a supplementary study 
included by Paul Horst in The Prediction of Personal Adjust- 
ment (New York Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin No. 48, 1941), 271-272. By his method, how- 
ever, if the number in an occupational field were very 
small in comparison to the total worker population, it ts 
likely that one of the two prescribed curves would be 
contained entirely within the area of the other prescribed 
curve, so that no useful intersection point would be 
found. The basis for considering the apritude scores of 
the general worker population as being normally dis- 
tributed can be found in the standardization data that 
have been accumulated by the USES 
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were added to the set listed in Taste II, it was 
possible to boost the size of the multiple cor- 
relation coefficient in most areas. In fact, it 
was possible to get correlations of 0.63, 0.63, 
0.67, and 0.69 for Business, Engineering, So- 
cial Science, and Medicine, respectively, 
which is fairly remarkable considering the 
restriction of range in all the scores. (For 
several reasons, these additional aptitudes 
were not retained in any of the final recom- 
mended batteries.) It is true that the sizable 
boost in some of these coefficients was due to 
suppressor effects, but one could argue that if 
suppressor effects appeared in several of these 
studies, there is a good possibility that they 
would reappear in check studies. 


TABLE Ill 


Correlations Between Battery Scores and 
Criterion Scores 





Multiple Biserial 
Academic Area R r ?* 
Biological Science 0.410 0.230 0.79 
Business 0.631 0.569 0.69 
Education 0.446 0.256 0.68 
Engineering 0.562 0.464 0.54 
Social Science 0.569 0.451 0.81 
Medicine 0.566F 0.332 0.65 
0.413 0.360 0.70 


Pharmacy 


* Proportion of the senior sample passing the multiple 
cutoff battery 

t The Multiple R with the four-year criterion in 
medicine was 0.602. 


The cutoff scores listed in the second col- 
umn of Taste II for the selected aptitudes 
were then applied to divide each sample into 
two groups, those who passed the battery 
and those who failed. The biserial corre- 
lation coefficients in Tasie III were then com- 
puted. It was realized that in using this sta- 
tistical technique with the multiple cutoff 
battery, one assumes that the fail and pass 
groups, when placed adjacent to each other, 
theoretically form a normal distribution on a 
continuous variable which measures some 
combination of the selected set of aptitudes. 
In every case the biserial coefficient was lower 
than the corresponding multiple correlation 
coefficient, which poses both theoretical and 
empirical problems for further study, espe- 
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cially for those interested in estimating the 
efficiency of a multiple cutoff battery.* If 
one should use the point biserial correlation 
method, it is evident by the formulas that in 
every case the point biserial coefficient would 
be lower than the corresponding biserial co- 
efficient. 

Next, the criterion variable was dichoto- 
mized in each area at a grade point average of 
1.495 and tetrachoric correlations were com- 
puted, with additional assumptions being im- 
plied. These tetrachoric correlations were 
roughly of the same order of magnitude as the 
biserial correlations. By dichotomizing the 
criterion at other trial points, it was found in 
the areas investigated (mainly the medical 
area) that the value of the resulting tetra- 
choric coefficient varied widely, and for at 
least one criterion cutoff score, the tetrachoric 
r was somewhat higher than even the mul- 
tiple R for that particular area. 

With these results in mind together with 
the knowledge that the aptitudes chosen met 
other criteria for selection and that restriction 
of range was present in both the aptitude and 
the grade point average scores, it was con- 
cluded that the batteries with multiple cutoff 
scores should be recommended for use. There 
is some justification, however, for feeling that 
the same batteries with multiple regression 
scores might be more efficient. 

In searching for aptitudes that are impor- 
tant for general college regardless of area of 
specialization, it was possible from an inspec- 
tion of Taszgs I and II to select a set of apti- 
tudes for that purpose. This general battery 
consisting of G and V could be used as a first 
screen in a counseling program so that good 
college prospects could be identified from all 
persons counseled. Thus, it would be neces- 
sary to apply the occupational aptitude pat- 
terns for the various academic areas of special- 
ization on only those persons who passed the 
general college battery. 

With this procedure in mind, the cutoff 
scores on G and V in the general college bat- 
tery were set so that everyone who would 
pass any academic area battery would also 


* For a discussion of the multiple cutoff method, see 
Thorndike, Robert L., Personnel Selection (Test and Meas- 
urement Techniques) (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1949), 195-200 
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pass the general college battery. It was 
therefore decided to set the cutoff score on G 
at 110, which ts the lowest cutoff score for G 
in any of the academic area batteries, and 
similarly to set the cutoff score on V at 107 
Admittedly with this first screen there would 
be a small per cent of the counselees who 
would pass the general battery and fail all of 
the academic area batteries, but they could be 
treated as borderline cases, with possible con- 
sideration for a trial in college, especially if 
there is a good assortment of two-year pro- 
grams offered at the university or college 
under consideration. Because the proportion 
sampled in the different areas varied consider- 
ably and because the relationship between the 
general battery as a first screen and the subse- 
quent academic area batteries was important, 
it was deemed logical to follow the above pro- 
cedure instead of forming one total sample on 
which a general battery could be developed.’ 


Discussion 


The emphasis in the present treatment has 
been to establish batteries that would identify 
all the academic areas in which a counselec 
could attain adequate success. If the empha- 
sis had been to find the ove academic area in 
which a person had the greatest chance for 
success, the techniques used and the final pro- 
cedures recommended would in all likelihood 
have been different. 

In examining the profiles of the mean 
scores across the aptitudes for the various 
samples, it was found that the profile shapes 
were not as different as one might theoreti- 
cally desire. However, the portion of the 
profile across aptitudes V, N, and S was dis- 
tinct for several different samples and the fea- 
tures of this portion of the profile tended to 
be quite meaningful in terms of academic re- 
quirements. 


, For Various reasons some academic areas are not re- 
ported in the present article. For example, no law 
students were tested and the one-year sample of physical 
science seniors was too small by itself tor a complete 
study. English and speech majors were combined to 
form an adequate-sized sample for study, bur the results 
were neither clear-cut nor sufficiently meaningful to 
report. Without exception, the results of analyses per- 
formed on the physical science, English, and speech 
data supported the selection of G and V and showed no 
conflict with the cutoff scores finally recommended for 
the general battery 
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If the grade point averages for the seniors 
had been computed only on courses in the ma- 
jor field, greater differences between academic 
areas may have appeared, but one must 
quickly remember that these changes could 
only show up in the size of the validity coeti- 
cients and not in the aptitude means, standard 
deviations, or intercorrelations tor the 
samples 

Because of practical considerations, any 
finer breakdown of academic areas into de 
partmental areas of specialization was not at 
tempted. From the experience in this study 
it would appear that although a finer aca- 
demic breakdown might prove worth v * le in 
some areas, there would most likely t2 other 
academic areas in which differences on current 
GATB aptitudes would not be great enough 
to warrant separate batteries within an aca- 
demic area. 

The multiple evaluation approach needs to 
be analyzed to determine the relative values 
of and the interrelationship between the vari- 
ous aptitude score characteristics examined 
Furthermore, this approach might be tried in 
follow-up type of studies as well as in the test- 
ing-of-present-employee studies so that mod- 
ifications needed for this differently designed 
type of study could be noted. Ultimately, it 
might then be possible to describe the mul- 
tiple evaluation approach more explicitly 
even to the extent of assigning relative 
weights to the different evaluations made 

Whenever college students are tested and 
then investigated further to determine the 
scholastic success attained, it should be recog- 
nized that the study is based upon the present 
system within which students, in some man- 
ner or other, finally choose a major field of 
specialization. The results also depend upon 
other features that vary somewhat from one 
university to another, such as the grading sys- 
tem used as the criterion, selection programs 
that exist in the various colleges within a uni- 
versity, and the composition of similarly 
named academic areas. It might also be 
argued that the types of students now major- 
ing in some areas are not necessarily those 
that are theoretically best for that particular 
academic area. Also as progress is made in 
the knowledge in some areas, the nature of 
the treatment of the subject matter may 
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change in such a way that a different combi- 
nation of aptitudes may then be important for 
success in that area. 

Inasmuch as these selected batteries have 
been evaluated only in terms of college scho- 
lastic success, another question that as yet 
remains relatively unanswered is the relation 
between success in college academic areas and 
later success in the world of work. 


Summary 


By testing 479 seniors, 101 pharmacy sopho- 
mores, and 49 second-year medical students 
with the paper-and-pencil booklets of the 
GATB, it was possible to develop an occu- 
pational aptitude pattern for general college 
success regardless of fields of specialization 
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seven academic areas in a university, namely, 
Biological Sciences, Business, Education, 
Engineering, Social Sciences, Medicine, and 
Pharmacy. The aptitudes in each final bat- 
tery were chosen by means of a multiple eval- 
uation of the aptitude data and a cutoff score 
was set on each selected aptitude to form an 
occupational aptitude pattern for that bat- 
tery. 

The main limitations in the project are in 
the experimental design, in the sampling 
within some academic areas, and in the need 
for supporting studies at other universities to 
ascertain the extent to which the present 
samples and results are representative of col- 
leges and universities throughout the nation 
Several other problems were also encountered 


and also occupational aptitude patterns for on which further research is indicated 


Motives in a Democratic Society 


“. . . To return voluntarily and creatively the results of private success to the 
community from which they sprang, to identify one’s self with a cause even if it 
could be far more comfortable to be noncommital, is what few countries cultivate 
or encourage in their citizens. Its absence undoubtedly has to do with the break- 
down of social structures which we witnessed in our lifetime. Nothing inspires as 
much confidence in the promises and prospects of a land as the gifts of service 
and sacrifice which its people contribute freely."—Hans Simons, President, New 
School for Social Research, in a letter to the Editor, New York Times, November 
21, 1950. 


Democracy and Economic Understanding 


“Democracy will live if it works and it will die if it does not work. Moreover, 
regardless of what democracy may do in the cultural and human relations area, 
if it fails on the economic front it will most certainly go down in defeat. If, then, 
we are interested in the survival of our way of life, there is no kind of education 
more important than that which seeks to make the average American intelligent 
about our economic system and effective as a citizen in relation to it."—Dean 
Ernest O. Melby, New York School of Education, in Improving Economic Under- 
standing in the Public Schools published by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











GUIDANCE SERVICES 
in Indiana Public High Schools 


HE STUDY OF guidance services in the 

Indiana public high schools recently 
completed at Purdue University was based 
upon reports of guidance services actually 
being offered in Indiana high schools. One 
of the main purposes of the study was to de- 
termine whether criteria which took into 
consideration school size would enable the 
administrator to evaluate more accurately 
the guidance services of his school. 

Data for the research were obtained by 
sending a four-page questionnaire to the 
principal of each public high school of 
Indiana. This was supplemented by follow- 
up letters and visits to 29 schools. Four 
hundred ninety-six of the 520 returns were 
received in time for analysis. 

The questionnaire covered the following 
main areas of guidance: orientation, curric- 
ulum offerings, extracurricular organiza- 
tions, vocational guidance, homeroom organ- 
izations, tests, use of community resources, 
guidance personnel, organization, and re- 
search. 

Interpretation was made in terms of school 
size, classified as follows: small schools, en- 
rollment under 300; medium schools, en- 
rollment 300-599; large schools, enrollment 
600 or more. 


Findings in Main 
Areas of Guidance 


Orientation practices were found almost en- 
tirely in the large high schools. In the 
schools where grades one to twelve were 
taught in the same building, the orientation 
for high school entrance was omitted. 


* This is a summary review of a doctoral dissertation 
completed in June, 1950, by the author at Purdue Univer- 
sity under the direction of Dr. Elizabeth K. Wilson 


Curricular offerings were tound to differ 
only slightly in the various school groups 
Personal visits to some of the schools, how- 
ever, indicated that the appraisal of guidance 
cannot be based on the number of curricula 
offered. The variety of courses within cach 
curriculum was a more accurate basis for ap- 
praising guidance services 

Extracurricular organizations included clubs 
with limited membership and those with 
open membership. Sixty-three per cent of the 
participating schools had clubs with member- 
ship limited by requirements of scholarship, 
specific skills, or other factors. Medium and 
large schools had a greater number of such 
clubs, except for athletic clubs which were 
more numerous in the small high schools 
Participation in clubs with limited member- 
ship did not exceed 25 per cent of the boys 
and girls in most of the schools. On the 
other hand, clubs with open membership in 
the majority of the schools provided oppor- 
tunity for guidance for more than 75 per cent 
of the students. 

Vocational guidance programs were reported 
as one of the functions of medium and large 
high schools. Some small high schools also 
indicated an occupational guidance program 
in terms of additional material which regular 
teachers used in classes. Audio-visual aids 
were frequently used for this purpose 

Homerooms were reported in nearly all of the 
large high schools. The percentage of 
schools with homerooms decreased as the 
size of the school decreased. 
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by 
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A VALID GUIDANCE INVENTORY MODIFIED FOR SCHOOL SIZE 


FORM |!—Small Schools—Enrollment less than 300 


Name of School 
Type of High School 


PaaS _Enrollment _.. 


Acdress 


- Principal 


The purpose of this guidance inventory is to provide the school administrator with a means for ap- 


praising the guidance services of his school. 
small high school. 


The item at the left is a possible minimum service for the 
The items to the right are desirable extended services for small schools. 


DIRECTIONS: Place as many checks on each line as are necessary to describe or list accurately the services you offer 


————- —> 





Tests are regarded as a major technique for 
diagnosis and therapy in guidance. Fifty- 
nine per cent of all the schools reported that 
individual tests were used to some extent, and 
47 per cent of all the schools indicated that 
group tests were given regularly. 

Community resources were not regularly used 
by the small schools to supplement school 
guidance. Seventy per cent of the large 
schools reported the use of community agen- 
cies for guidance purposes. 

Guidance personnel were selected partly on 
the basis of professional training in guidance 
in 29 per cent of the schools. Other criteria 
for selecting personnel were: teaching ex- 
perience, personality, and seniority. From 
this it can safely be concluded that guidance 
in Indiana high schools is offered by personnel 
with limited professional training and ex- 
perience in guidance. 

Organization data showed that five times as 
many schools in the largest enrollment group 
provided full-time guidance personnel as did 
the schools of the smallest enrollment group. 
Forty-three per cent of the participating 
schools reported released time for personnel 
who were assigned responsibility for guidance 
services. The released time varied from full 
time in 4 per cent of the schools to less than 
quarter time in 20 per centoftheschools. In 
most schools these services were expected of 
teachers and administrators in addition to 
their regular assignment. Fifteen per cent of 
all schools had some funds in the budget for 
guidance. 

Research studies to evaluate guidance serv- 
ices were reported by only 14 per cent of all 


schools. The need for such study is made 
apparent by the fact that almost half of the 
high schools of Indiana reported one or more 
guidance services. 


Conclusions from the Study 


© Consideration of the size of enrollment is 
essential in the appraisal of guidance services. 
@ In the small and medium schools, gu:dance 
services are the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrators and the teacher rather than 
guidance specialists. 

© In-service training in guidance seems to be 
the key to the development of extended 
guidance services in most schools. 


Evaluative Criteria 
Resulting from the Study 


The graphic inventory was selected as the 
most suitable form of presenting evaluative 
criteria based upon the findings of this study. 
The graphic inventory was found to be the 
most desirable form in terms of length, sim- 
plicity, utility, and general practicality. 
The graphic inventory, similar in format to a 
rating scale, presents at a glance a picture of a 
school’s guidance services. (For one ex- 
ample, see Form I.) 

Items found to characterize the various 
school groups were used as the criteria for the 
inventory. The placement of the items was 
made in terms of possible achievement and in 
terms of general principles of guidance. The 
inventory provides a means of appraisal of 

he guidance functions that are achievable. 

The location of each item in the inventory 
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4. 


ORIENTATION_. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


CLUBS. 


GUIDANCE 
RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


SELECTION 
AND TRAIN- 
ING OF 
GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL 


. RESEARCH 


Teacher 


Guidance Services in Indiana Public High Schools 


A GUIDANCE INVENTORY FOR SMALL SCHOOLS 


Assembly and 
other discussions 
of school regula- 
tions, traditions, 
programs 


Routine assign- 
ment of courses 


initia- 
tive 


Clubs with open 


membership 
FFA, YMCA, 
YWCA, FHA, 
4-H 


Group _ intelli- 


gence, achieve- 
ment tests, ad- 
ministered once 
by teacher or 
principal. Lim- 
ited physical ex- 
amination. Re- 
corded in prin- 
cipal’s office 


Teacher initia- 


tive only 


Administrator 
responsibility on 
basis of interest 
and experience 


Survey of needs 


and interests of 


pupils 


Class mixers 


Printed aids 


Occasional use 
of occupational 
materials in 
class 


Subjece 
based on inter- 
ests 


clubs 


Big Brother Big 
Sister program 


Group guidance 


in course selec- 
tion 


Regular use of 
planned = mate- 
rials 


Community 
sponsored Of- 
ganizations 
Scouts 


Check on low “Limieed pr - 


scores by retest 
or referral 


Teacher assign- 
ment for spe- 
cific guidance 
activity 


gram of regular 
group tests 


Faculty com- 


mittee to plan 


Faculty group Staff members 


assistance on 
basis of interest 
and experience 


selected on basis 
of some experi- 
ence and per- 
sonality 


Intensive study Follow-up of 


of one impor- 
tant need or in- 
terest 


in relation to the other items of the area 
under consideration gives differentiation to 


both graduates 
and drop outs 


Staff 


Individual as- 


sistance in ad- 
justment 


Individual 
guidance 
selection 
courses 


Resource speak- 
ers from 
munity 


com- 


Limited mem- 
bership clubs 
based on stu- 
dent interest 
Planned 
gram tor infor- 
mation about 


all clubs 


pro- 


Use of addi- 


tional types of 
group tests 


Use of state uni- 


and 
college 


versity 
other 
resources 


members 
sclected with 
some guidance 


training 


Study of curric- 


ulum in terms 
of student needs 


Career days as- 
sistance in job 
placement 


Resource = spe- 
cialist for se- 
lected 


ual testing 


indivi i- 


Use of selected 
community re- 


sources 


Planned 
service train- 


ing for 


Staff 


the analysis in terms of minimum and ex- 
tended services for the size of the schools 
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It is hoped that in a developmental program 
of guidance, these guidance inventories will 
offer a link between the guidance services 
that are functioning and achievable optimum 
guidance services which may be of greater 
service to youth. 


Recommendations 


The courses of action, presented below, are 
recommended for consideration by school 
personnel in each of the 48 states. 

It is recommended that state universities and 
colleges: 


e Make graduate practicums in guidance 
available especially for teachers of small high 
schools. 

e Make special work in guidance available 
for school administrators. 

@ Make the findings of research available to 
college students preparing to enter the teach- 
ing field. 

e Assist prospective teachers with use of 
guidance inventories in the different schoo! 
enrollment groups. 

e Make resources available for the develop- 
ment of educational and vocational guidance 
and testing in the small school, in-service 
training for the classroom teacher, prepara- 
tion a the administrator for guidance re- 
sponsibilities, and the guidance of post- 
school youth through follow-up research and 
adult education. 
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It is recommended that the administrator: 


e Organize faculty committees to study 
school needs and plan an organized guidance 
program. 

e Analyze the findings of this report to 
determine what services are operating in 
schools of similar enrollment. 

e Promote a workshop in his school to 
study the achievable guidance functions sug- 
gested by this research. 

e Select classroom teachers to obtain addi- 
tional training in guidance. 

e Use referral sources in the community. 


It is recommended that surveys should be 
made at least once every five years, using 
differential evaluative criteria as instruments 
of such research. Revision of the inventories 
should be made in terms of the findings of the 
surveys. It is further recommended that a 
questionnaire should be designed to secure 
teacher suggestions for the development of 
adequate guidance service in each school 
group; and that another questionnaire should 
be designed to determine student awareness 
and use of guidance services. 

These surveys would be made in coopera- 
tion with the state departments of public in- 
struction; and the findings of these surveys 
should be studied in a series of workshops 
for school personnel. 


Teacher Responsibility to the Student Council 


Teachers can do a great deal toward making the student council work and 
toward establishing a pleasanter and more congenial school community if they 
will remember, and practice, the following: 


. Know exactly and specifically what the student council really is. 
Demonstrate a healthy interest in what the council is doing. 
Cooperate with the council when asked, and even if not asked. 
Understand that not all council projects will be successful. 
Be sympathetic and understanding—never cynical, sarcastic, or disparaging. 
Praise council members when possible; criticize in private. 
Seek student help if necessory; make the council work by giving it some work 


to do. 


Remember that the school is a cooperative enterprise.—From “Teacher Re- 
sponsibility to the Student Council” by Gerald Van Pool, December, 1950, 
Clearing House 





An In-Service Training Program 
For Dormitory Counselors 





—_ STUDENT personne! administrator 
recognizes the need for on-the-job train- 
ing. However, most administrators have 
been inclined to take the easy way out. That 
is, they have been satisfied with theoretical 
lectures about the jobs. To make matters 
even worse the administrators have usually 
planned the program. Individuals cannot be 
expected to grow on the job just because the 
administration recognizes certain weaknesses 
in the staff. If there is to be significant 
growth, the staff themselves must recognize 
the need for the program and help plan it. 
Then in-service training becomes a learning 
process in which the staff members define the 
problems and actually help solve those prob- 
lems. 

During the first year of the two years re- 
ported in this paper, the State College of 
Washington dormitory staff was organized in 
five in-service groups. Each group met once 
a month to discuss the common problems 
arising in the dormitories. These informal 
meetings did give the staff a chance to discuss 
problems which had arisen during the month. 
The sessions also provided the dormitory 
counselors with an opportunity to talk about 
what was being done and why it was done. 
Gradually a feeling developed which indi- 
cated that these counselors wanted to learn 
to do their jobs better. At the same time 
they wanted to avoid any situation in which 
their own personal inadequacies would show 
through too plainly. 


Staff Duties 


Something should be said about the indi- 
vidual staff member's duties before looking at 
the details of the in-service program. The 
head counselor had over-all responsibility for 
the dormitory program. Naturally, this 
meant that he had the responsibility for de- 
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veloping a training program for his staff 
Not only was he responsible for training the 
professional staff, but he was also responsible 
for training the house officers and the under- 
graduate sponsors. These undergraduate 
sponsors provided information, set a positive 
personal example, helped with administrative 
details, and helped students get acquainted. 

To assist him in the general administrative 
phases of the educational and social programs, 
the head counselor in each of the larger dormi- 
tories had an assistant head counselor. Fur- 
thermore, the head counselor organized and 
participated in providing other special serv- 
ices with the help of the counseling assist- 
ants. These counseling assistants were half- 
time graduate students and half-time dormi- 
tory counselors. All of these graduate stu- 
dents were doing graduate work in some one 
of the social sciences. Actually most of them 
were doing graduate work in some phase of 
student personnel work. 

The dormitory counseling staff assisted stu- 
dents with the following problems 


e Planning balanced educational programs 
Such planning meant careful choice of extra- 
class experiences as well as courses. 

e Improving study conditions in the house 
e Acquiring better study skills and use of 
study time. 

e Making educational plans. 

e Helping with personal problems 


A Democratic Organization 


Even though all the staff members did have 
at least a college degree, individual back- 
grounds were very different. Most of the 
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women had had some professional experi- 
ence. However, they did tend to enter this 
work later in life after having reared a family. 
The men, on the other hand, were much 
younger and were graduate students in stu- 
dent personnel work. Hence, the on-the-job 
training needs of the staff varied considerably. 

Out of this situation the plans for organiz- 
ing the dormitory staff executive committee 
were developed. The committee was elected 
by the staff at the beginning of the school 
term the first year and in the spring thereafter. 
As a committee, it is responsible to the resi- 
dent hall staff rather than the dean of stu- 
dents. It did serve a very important function 
as an advisory committee to the student per- 
sonnel administration, but no more important 
function than that of representing the staff 
to the administration. When members of the 
committee discovered from their colleagues 
that a technique was working in the job 
situation, it was their responsibility to report 
this fact so that the practice could be de- 
veloped and improved. If, on the other 
hand, a technique did not work, the com- 
mittee also had the responsibility for follow- 
ing through to make sure a change was made. 
Similarly, when they came upon dissatisfac- 
tion among the staff it was also the com- 
mittee’s responsibility to present the criti- 
cisms to the appropriate staff member in the 
dean's offices and to make recommendations 
which might improve the situation. Gener- 
ally, the staff in the office of the dean of stu- 
dents felt that it was better to get the gripes 
out in the open and work with them rather 
than to repress them. Furthermore, the ex- 
ecutive committee was able to report these 
situations and still protect the individual 
staff member who might fear reprisals. Since 
not every member of a group will feel secure 
enough to face unpleasant problems with even 
an accepting administrator this is an impor- 
tant point. 


Project Committees 


A description of the special project com- 
mittee’s work might help make the point that 
participation in staff planning increases pro- 
fessional growth. One special committee 
worked out a cumulative record plan and the 
forms to be used with it. Another committee 
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helped the associate dean of students develop 
a plan for the evaluation of dormitory coun- 
selors’ services. In this particular case the 
executive committee itself worked on the 
problem. The executive committee helped 
develop the form, the method of selecting 
raters, and the plan for reviewing evaluations. 
Another project committee interviewed the 
staff to determine which of the professional 
courses offered in the college might be audited 
with profit for them. From these findings 
they prepared a list of recommended courses 
for the Residence Hall Manual. Still another 
section in the Manual, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy for dormitory staff, resulted from the 
work of another special project committee. 

During the second summer the executive 
committee helped revise the Residence Hall 
Manual. In fact, the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee took the major responsibility 
for making writing assignments and for edit- 
ing the Manual. 

One of the new sections in the Residence 
Hall Manual that year was an outgrowth of 
two of these project committees’ work. 
While one group was working on the Manual, 
it occurred to them that there should be a 
special section on staff evaluation. The 
chairman of the executive committee asked 
the associate dean to describe the plan, the 
questions used in the evaluation form, and 
answers which would describe a more or less 
ideal dormitory counselor. It was the chair- 
man's feeling that the staff members would 
recognize their strengths and weaknesses more 
readily if they had a better picture of good 
service. The plan worked well. 

There was another interesting in-service 
opportunity connected with the development 
of the evaluation plan. At the time the plan 
was worked out the executive committee indi- 
cated that they fele that every person would 
profit more from the evaluation experiences if 
provisions were made for individual fol- 
low-up conferences. It was agreed that this 
could be done if the committee would poll the 
staff to determine with whom each person 
would prefer to meet to discuss these con- 
fidential evaluations. After the staff had 
indicated their choice, the executive com- 
mittee made its recommendation. In fact, 
the staff all agreed on one individual. Since 
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the colleague evaluations were sent directly to 
the vice-president’s office where they were 
used to award merit promotions, the fol- 
low-up conferences began as soon as the vice- 
president's office finished the work connected 
with the annual review of each staff member's 
Case. 

Whether or not an individual presented 
himself for this conference was his choice. 
If he wanted an interview, he made an ap- 
pointment. Since the counselor involved was 
selected by the staff there was a natural 
friendly relationship between the counselor 
and his staff-member client from the start. 
The interview itself was a very frank discus- 
sion of the evaluations. The client was given 
his self-evaluation and asked if there were 
any questions which he might want to dis- 
cuss. After he studied the questions and 
made a request for answers, the colleague rat- 
ings on those questions were reviewed. Since 
these evaluations were confidential, care had 
to be taken to paraphrase all comments to 
avoid revealing the identity of the rater. 
Next, the counselor discussed the strengths 
and weaknesses of the individual client. The 
interview provided the client with a chance 
to share the joys associated with the strong 
points and a chance to discuss what could be 
done to correct the weaknesses. Generally, 
the staff felt that this follow-up interview was 
the best single in-service experience they had 
had. 


Pre-School Sessions 


To get back to the rest of the program let us 
consider the training sessions which were 
he'd just prior to the opening of the college 
the second fall. Heretofore, the staff had 
been quite critical of these sessions. They 
had felt that the group was too large and that 
the same old thing was always done. This 
time the old staff and new staff met sepa- 
rately. At the first meeting the old staff had 
a chance to present the problems they wanted 
discussed. Copies of the revised Manual were 
also distributed. Small discussion groups 
were organized to discuss individual questions 
as well as the Manual. There was also one 
special business session for head counselors. 
It was devoted to the problems of organizing 
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the house and the problems of training the 
staff and officers. 

For the new staff the pattern was somewhat 
different. They met as a group and received 
copies of the revised Manual. Then they di- 
vided up into groups of five. Each group had 
an old staff member as leader. They dis- 
cussed the questions which a three-man com- 
mittee defined as a result of a poll of the new 
staff from the previous year. Incidentally, 
these questions were organized under the same 
headings as found in the revision of the 
Manual. 


Case Conference Training Sessions 


When college classes began the second year, 
the staff members organized themselves into 
the case conference groups as had been 
planned in the previous spring. Six case con- 
ference groups were organized. The execu- 
tive committee member who represented each 
group served as chairman. A chairman had 
the following responsibilities: 


© He acted as chairman during the case con- 
ference. 

© He prepared the agenda for the meeting 
It was a list of students’ names. 

© He selected the secretary who wrote up a 
summary of each case. The summary was 
built around these questions: (1) What do we 
know about this student? (2) What are the 
positive building blocks upon which we can 
build? (3) What are we going to do to help 
this student? 

© He was responsible for inviting in appro- 
priate resource people. A _ representative 
from the office of the associate dean of stu- 
dents usually attended these sessions. 
Others, such as workers in the student coun- 
seling center and student activities center, 
were invited as they were needed. 


It was generally agreed that the staff mem- 
bers should not spend all their time with 
either the serious emotional problems or the 


discipline cases. However, it should be ad- 
mitted that these kinds of cases tended to at- 
tract staff attention. 

As the groups worked on cases, they dis- 
covered reasons for different approaches not 
only to individual students’ problems, bur 
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also to the whole dormitory program. 
Where changes in policies were needed, the 
chairman of the group, as a representative of 
the executive committee, could take these 
suggested changes in policy back to the next 
executive committee meeting. In a sense 
then, the executive committee acted as a co- 
ordinating council for che dormitory per- 
sonnel program. 

Probably at least one generalization is in 
order—it is that the case conference chairman 
needs special in-service training prior to his 
first case conference. He also needs addi- 
tional follow-up help. In fact, some of these 
case conference groups failed because the 
chairmen did not understand either their own 
responsibility or the real purpose of the meet- 
ings. 


Individual Counseling Sessions 


Regardless of other procedures there will 
always be need for individual conferences. 
It is important that these conferences be con- 
ducted on a professional counseling level. 
The administrator whose help is sought must 
The 


accept the staff member for what he is. 
counselor must give the staff member a chance 


to talk about Ais problems. There will be 
times when the person will want to talk about 
his own personal problems. Hence, it is very 
important that the professional workers 
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whose help is sought can accept the staff 
member for what he is and that this counsélor 
allow him to present his problem as he sees it. 

Another important point is that these indi- 
vidual conferences must be voluntary. Admin- 
istrators might prefer to plan regularly sched- 
uled interviews, but staff problems probably 
will not follow his interview pattern. In 
fact, the staff are inclined to look upon a 
scheduled pattern of interviews as a mere ob- 
ligation to the administrator rather than to 
look upon them as an opportunity for indi- 
vidual help. Hence, it is probably better 
merely to let it be known that the administra- 
tor is available and desires to give help. 
Then it becomes the staff member's responsi- 
bility to schedule his own interview. He 
will schedule interviews if he feels he is wel- 
come and that at least one of the professional 
leaders will take time to talk to him. 


Summary 


The preceding discussion does not mean to 
imply that this group has found all the an- 
swers to the in-service training program. 
All that has been reported is a plan which 
worked fairly well in one situation. If the 
administrators involved are secure enough to 
work as team players, it is believed that some 
similar approach to the problem of in-service 
training could be applied in other situations 


“Well, That's the Policy!” 


Genuine consistency in human relationships can never be attained merely by 


standing pat on former pronouncements. 


In the course of time a live personnel 


policy needs to be restated and even reformulated. Policies can remain appli- 
cable and effective in meeting situational needs only to the degree that they 


are adapted to meet situational changes. 


Periodic examination and revision 


where needed to keep policies realistic are a sign of administrative strength.— 
Adapted from “Who Should Make Personnel Policies?” by Paul and Faith Pigors 
in the November, 1950, issue of Personnel. 
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Li PRESENT TREND in education broad- 
casts is away from national broadcasting 
series, such as the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's “‘American School of the Air,” 
which was finally discontinued because it 
outlived its usefulness [J]. Thus, the most 
effective vocational guidance broadcast, by 
implication, would be one sponsored by local 
schools of the air and directed to an in-school 
listening audience within the state or im- 
mediate broadcast vicinity since only in that 
way may the unique needs of a particular 
locality or industrial area be met. 

Which Radio Audience to Reach? From the 
very start, education broadcasters have been 
bothered by how to reach the “in-school” 
listeners most effectively. The matter of age 
level, varying curricula, different class and 
meeting times have all contributed to make 
it almost impossible to reach any substantial 
proportion of a school audience with regular- 
ity, unless recordings were made available for 
the schools to use when needed or unless they 
had the equipment to record their own pro- 
grams for convenient scheduling. If an out- 
of-school listening audience is solicited, then 
what is the best time and to which age level 
of listeners can the programs best be directed 
for most efficient use of broadcast time? If 
parents are to be attracted, will youngsters 
also listen in? Sowers [2] believed that 
group listening and pre-registration of organ- 
ized listeners with advanced study guides 
and reference material can be one answer. 
The same practice of group: registration for 
general educational broadcasts has been 
followed for a number of years with out- 
standing success by Wisconsin University of 
the Air. 

To be most effective the vocational guid- 
ance radio program must be directed toward 
some particular age level group and properly 


publicized so that prospective listeners are 
aware of its objectives, topics, and regular 
broadcasting time. In general, a straight 
discussion presentation has least attraction 
for listeners according to a study made by 
Willis of the Detroit Public Schools on 11th 
and 12th grade high school students [3]. He 
found complete dramatization most effective 
for getting across program objectives but ac- 
tually preferred secondarily to combined talk 
and dramatization by these students. His 
results showed that a 15-minute program 
can cause a significant shift in students’ atti- 
tudes. 

Planning. To obtain results and fill a real 
need, school vocational radio programs must 
be in keeping with listener goals. Other- 
wise, the originator’s objectives may not be 
realistic in terms of school use. A planning 
committee might well operate to assist the 
program sponsor in meeting both curriculum 
and school staff needs. Whether a program 
can best be utilized within a modern problems 
class, a civics or an occupations class, is 
tremendously important to know in ad- 
vance, as well as the age level of listeners in- 
volved. Representatives of teaching, coun- 
seling, and curriculum staff and the PTA 
should certainly be consulted during the pre- 
liminary stages of program planning 

Advance Publicity. The experience at sta- 
tion KUOM has shown that time and effort 
expended in advance publicity of the program 
pay tremendous dividends with respect to the 
regular listening audience established from 
the beginning. All sources of publicity need 
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to be tapped—the school, the parent-teacher 
associations, religious groups, professional! 
organizations, YMCA's, YWCA's, as well as 
state and local school administrators. Ad- 
vance presentation of supplementary study 
guides or reference material including at least 
a brief summary of the broadcast topic will 
enable listeners best to plan for utilization of 
the broadcast. 

Program Evaluation. Some sort of assess- 
ment should be made during the broadcast 
period to see whether listeners are satisfied 
with the presentation of the material as 
given. One technique might be the estab- 
lishment of a yearly listening committee 
consisting of students, teachers, parents, and 
radio experts to provide an assured and 
minimum evaluation group, in addition to 
routine listening checks made by the local 
station. Ideally a check on action taken or 
attitude change would be most helpful in de- 
signing a later broadcast series. Thus far, 
the difficulties in such appraisal are so numer- 
ous as to preclude any wide scale endeavor in 
this direction. 

University of Minnesota Vocational Broadcasts. 
As far back as 1940 the General College and 
later the Student Counseling Bureau co- 
operated with KUOM, University of Min- 
nesota educational radio station (then called 
WLB), in the production of an annual voca- 
tional guidance radio program mainly con- 
cerned with intelligent vocational planning 
and selection. For the past three years, this 
author has been responsible for the planning 
of such a series in cooperation with the 
KUOM production staff.* In the winter 
and spring of 1947, a series of 16 programs 
entitled “Your Job—Your Future,’’ com- 
pletely dramatized, and directed to the ‘‘in- 
school’ listening audience, were presented 
Mondays at 11:15 a.m. Listener follow-up 
that particular year revealed insufficient 
listening audience to continue attempting to 
reach the students during the school hours. 
In 1948, a series incorporated with the KUOM 
presentation ‘““Tomorrow Is Yours’’ was 
planned for both parents and youngsters at 
4:15 on Tuesday afternoons. 


* 1947—Betty Girling, Director, KUOM School of the 


Air. 1948—W. Connell, Script Writer. 1949—Don 
Stubbs, Script Writer and Production Supervisor 
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The 1949 series directed primarily to parent 
listeners was entitled ‘It's Your Job!"’ and 
emphasized early vocational planning for 
youngsters. This was presented Wednesday 
evenings at 7:00 p.m. from May until July 
with objectives such as these: 


e To reach primarily the parent audience. 

e To emphasize the importance of allowing 
the child relatively free choice of what he 
wants to do, even if it hurts. 

e To point out what factors must be con- 
sidered for eventual job satisfaction. 

e To indicate what are likely to be some of 
the “‘signals’’ of significance during the 
youngster’s early and later years. 

e To indicate ways of helping the child 
harness and cultivate clues to future job suc- 
cess in early experience. 

e To explain standardized tests now avail- 
able through guidance services and give their 
limitations. 

e To stress the importance of personality 
and present adjustment in the preparation 
for a vocational career. 


This program, divided into three sections, 
began with first signs of occupational signifi- 
cance and followed youngsters through the 
school years until graduation, selecting ap- 
propriate topics at the high school level in 
accordance with counseling situations ex- 
perienced within the University Student 
Counseling Bureau. The opinions and co- 
operation of outside authorities were sought 
extensively in order to provide firsthand 
contact with those best able to present sig- 
nificant implications of a particular topic. 
For example, in regard to apprentice train- 
ing, a representative trade association was 
chosen—the building trades. The state di- 
rector of apprenticeship plus a representa- 
tive from both union and management par- 
ticipated in the program discussion in order 
to provide unbiased and accurate information. 

The procedure used in working out a script 
usually included a preliminary meeting with 
the participants, in which an informal dis- 
cussion occurred around the particular ques- 
tions which were prepared in advance for the 
broadcast. A rough draft, prepared by the 
author, was then mailed to the participants 
for their editing, and usually a second meet- 
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ing was necessary to revise somewhat the 
script content, before turning over to the 
KUOM script writer for final polishing 
One or more dramatic episodes introduced 
each program to illustrate the general con- 
tent and stimulate listener interest from the 
very start. The program on apprenticeship 
opened as follows 


CELESTA 


ANNCR 


Arpeggzio 

Afrer high school, the educational 
road for some is apprentice training 
preparation for the skilled trades: 
Bridge 

Car comes to stop . . . motor idles 

(calls) Morning, Joe. Car's acting 
up—mind taking a look at it? 

Glad to, Mr. Miles. (Fade off) 
Race her a little Now, let her 
die down That'sit. Fine. Okay, 
turn her off now. 

Whar do you say, Joe? 

We'll get at it right 


CELESTA: 
SOUND: 


CusTOMER 


Jor: 


CusTOMER 
Jor Distributor 
away. 
Fade) Okay 
then. . . 
Hey... Hey, Mister. ..I saw what 
you did. How'd you know what 
the trouble was? All you did was 
listen 

Well, if you stick around garages 
long enough, and get to be a jour- 
neyman auto mechanic, you'll know 
the answers, too. We don't go 
through four years of training for 
nothing. No sir! 

Boy: Wish I was a little older, so’s I 
could get started! Gee! 

Wipe out Scene 

The matter of apprentice training is 
vital to many young people . . . and 
to parents who are concerned with 
the futures of their children. To 
offer information about this type of 
training after high school, the 
Minnesota University of the Air 
continues its serics of programs 
titled “It's Your Job!’ These 
programs are prepared and presented 
by Mr. C. W. Goulding, a senior 
counselor at the University of 
Minnesota Counseling Bureau. Now 
here is Mr. Goulding: 

Good evening. [hope that tonight's 
program, regarding apprentice train- 
ing, will emphasize the real satis- 
faction resulting from success in the 


CusTOMER I'll pick it up later, 


Boy 


CELESTA: 


ANNCR 


GouLpDING: 
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skilled trades. I think my 
tonight will also help to clarify the 
matter of apprentice training for the 
hx netit of high school students who 
are interested. We're fortunate in 
having with us tonight: The State 
Director of Apprenticeship for the 
Minnesota Industrial Commission; 
The Manager of the Associated 
General Contractors of Minn 
and The Secretary of the Twin City 
Carpenters’ District Council. We've 
asked these representatives of the 
building industry to talk with us, 
feeling that they are representative of 
other industries which involve 
skilled trades, throughout the state 
having the 


gucsts 


csota; 


Suppose we begin by 
State Director of Apprenticeship 
tell us just what this term “‘Appren 
ticeship"’ means? 


Since continued listener interest is of pri- 
mary importance, we believe, along with 
others [4, 5], that content must to some extent 
be sacrificed for the dramatic episodes and 
sequences needed to keep the listener tuned 
in and to assist in emphasizing and re-em- 
phasizing three or four points rather than at- 
tempting to overcrowd listening time with 
all possible information data. To accom- 
plish the job it is expected to, a 15-minute 
broadcast on vocational guidance cannot do 
more than the following: 


further 


sug- 


listener to obtain 
follow some 


e Stimulate the 
information himself or 
gested courses of action. 
e Provide a minimum of basic information 
within the broadcast itself 

e Change listener attitudes so that prevalent 
misconceptions are corrected. 


Within the body of many broadcasts there 
seems little doubt that it is better to intro- 


duce studio actors to dramatize wherever 
possible rather than having the participants 
describe situations. For example, in the pro- 
gram on apprenticeship where the final 
stage in apprenticeship was being described, 
how much more effective a demonstration 
interview with the joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee is, than would be a description of 


what takes place! 


SECRETARY: Well, let's demonstrate an inter 





SmMatit Crowp 
CHAIRMAN: 


Memoaer I: 


Memoer II: 
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view with a prospective apprentice, 
using a joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee to get across the idea 
Here's how it might sound: 

or Men: Murmurs 

(Clears Throat) Well, Jim, as chair- 
man of this committee, I'm author- 
ized to inform you that we have 
carefully considered your applica- 
tion, and we've decided to accept 
you into our training program. 
This entails certain obligations on 
your part . such as attending 
the training classes regularly, filing 
your work reports every week, and 
following instructions by the jour- 
neyman you work with on the job. 
Are you willing to sign the agree- 
ment under these conditions? 

Of course I'm glad to get into the 
program, but my dad always tells 
me not to sign anything until I 
know what it’s all about. How do 
I know that I'll be given all the 
necessary training to qualify after 
the four years? One of my friends 
said he got stuck for a long time 
on a job thar didn’t sound very 
skilled to me. 

I'll answer that, Jim. It’s possible 
that your friend did not: operate 
under such an agreement as the 
one you're waiting to sign. This 
one includes the provisions ac- 
cepted by the State of Minnesota for 
apprentice training in carpentry, 
and it includes major items like 
these: rough framing, 950 hours; 
outside finishing, 1,450 hours; in- 
side finishing, 1,300 hours; hard- 
ware fittings, 800 hours, and care of 
tools, 500 hours. 

Oh, then I know exactly how my 
period of training is going to be 
divided up. I see. What about my 
pay? Is there something in here 
about that? 

Jim, your pay increases as you ad- 
vance in your training, and this 
committee tells your employer 
when to increase your pay—based 
on your job-training reports 
Uh-huh. Here's another thing, 
though. Suppose that during the 
three months you don't like me— 
or I don't like the trade. Then 
what? 


During the probationary period, 
either the employer or the appren 
tice has the right to terminate his 
agreement. 

That sounds fine to me. 
question, though . . . etc. 


Memper III: 


jm: One other 


Later Use of Program Material. Schools 
have expressed considerable interest in being 
able to make their own records or tapes for 
future use, in having script material to pre- 
sent at assembly programs or in speech classes, 
and using this for study purposes in occupa- 
tions or modern problems classes. One 
administrator in a trade school thought the 
apprentice program of unusual value for in- 
service training of his instructors, and so 
recorded it on his own wire recorder for that 
purpose. Ideally, the broadcasting agency 
should have available a free or rental service 
of recordings and tapes so that schools, 
parent-teachers’ associations, or others inter- 
ested, could make use of them at appropriate 
and convenient times—not always possible 
by broadcast. 

The State of Minnesota has established a 
free magnetic tape recording service for 
schools on this order, financed by a grant 
from a local industrial concern. Educational 
programs of all kinds at the University of 
Minnesota and elsewhere are now being 
recorded and will be listed in catalog form 
for use of teachers, school administrators, 
and others who desire them. Supplementary 
materials and reference lists will also be 
available. A careful evaluation will be 
asked of the users so that information will be 
provided for improvement of all programs 
selected. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The “‘in-school’’ guidance program at the 
secondary level is greatly broadened as to 
the listening audience possible, if some type of 
rebroadcasting facility is available, such as 
records or tape recordings. 
© Vocational programs interest parents who 
are generally unaware of the need for early 
vocational planning for their youngsters 
and of the facilities now available for that 
purpose in many schools. 
© By directing guidance programs to parents 
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Bookshelf for Parents 


Washington Irving High School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has set up a shelf of life adjust- 

ment booklets for parents. Books are selected that will help parents understand 

their children better and assist them with their problems. John H. Fuller, Guidance 

Director, uses the PTA to notify parents of additions to the shelf. He feels that 

this method may be particularly valuable in helping with sex instruction where 
no provision is made for sex education in the curriculum. 


Educational “‘lsolationism” 


A barrier of misunderstanding, and, indeed, of some suspicion and distrust, 
is dividing American educators and businessmen. It is, moreover, a barrier of 
their own making. 

Misunderstandings inevitably stem from lack of knowledge, and the plain truth 
is that these two groups of people just do not know each other. Both of them 
have isolated themselves so effectively within the bounds of their own professions 
that it is only under the rarest circumstances that they have more than superficial 
contact with each other.—Bryn J. Hovde, “A Needless Barrier,” in The Lamp, 

June, 1950. Published by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 





PRINCIPLES 


@ Selected from a fuller report on 
“Ethical Standards for the Distribution 
of Psychological Tests and Diagnostic 
Aids” 


pee I. Tests and diagnostic aids 
should be released only to persons who 
can demonstrate that they have the know!- 
edge and skill necessary for their effective 
use and interpretation. Tests can be classi- 
fied in the following categories, and should 
be released as follows: ; 

Level A. Tests or aids which can be ade- 
quately administered, scored, and interpreted 
with the aid of the manual and a general 
orientation to the kind of organization in 
which one is working. Examples: educa- 
tional achievement, trade, and vocational 
proficiency tests. 

Such tests and aids are appropriate for 
use and interpretation by responsible, edu- 
cated, non-psychologists such as school prin- 
cipals and business executives. 

Level B. Tests or aids which require some 
technical knowledge of test construction 
and use, and of supporting psychological and 
educational subjects such as statistics, in- 
dividual differences, the psychology of ad- 
justment, personnel psychology, and guid- 
ance. Examples: general intelligence and 
special aptitude tests, interest and personal- 
ity screening inventories. 

Such tests and aids are appropriate for use 
by persons who: 


1. Can show that they have had such 
training; 

2. Are employed and authorized to use 
them in their employment by an established 
school, government ‘agency, or business 
enterprise; 

3. Are enrolled in a course for the study 
of such instruments; 

4. And, in instances 1, 2, and 3 above, are 
members of or are vouched for by a member 
of the American Psychological Association 
or of an officially cooperating professional 
association with related interests and com- 
parable standards. 


Level C. Tests and aids which require sub- 
stantial understanding of testing and sup- 
porting psychological subjects, together with 
supervised experience in the use of these de- 
vices. Examples: clinical tests of intelli- 
gence, personality tests, and projective meth- 
ods. 

Such tests and aids are appropriate for use 
only by: 

1. Members of the American Psychologt- 
cal Association who are Diplomates of the 
American Board of Examiners in Profes- 
sional Psychology or Fellows in appropriate 
Divisions; 

2. Members of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association or persons with at least a 
Master's degree in psychology, who have 
had at least one year of supervised experience 
under a psychologist who is a Diplomate or 
Fellow in an appropriate Division, or, in the 
case of persons who received the M.A. prior 
to 1950, who have had supervised practice 
under a person with training equivalent to 
that required for Fellowship in an appro- 
priate Division of APA; 

3. Members of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association who do not qualify under 
1 or 2 above, but who are using tests for re- 
search or self-training purposes, with suitable 
precautions; 

4. Graduate students who are enrolled in 
courses requiring the use of such devices, 
under the supervision of a psychologist with 
the qualifications described in 1 or 2 above; 

5. Members of kindred professional as- 
sociations who can show that they have had 
adequate training in clinical testing, including 
both theory and supervised practice in ad- 
ministration, scoring, and interpretation, 
comparable to that stipulated above for 
psychologists; 

6. Teachers, graduate students, or other 
professional persons in psychology and re- 
lated fields, who have had training and 
supervised experience in administering and 
scoring the test in question, and who ad- 
minister the test to assist in the clinical or 
research work of a person qualified to inter- 
pret the test results as specified in 1, 2, or 5 
above. 


Princrpce II. Persons purchasing tests, as- 
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suming responsibility for testing programs, 
or distributing tests, should be governed by 
recognition of the fact that being qualified in 
one specialty does not necessarily result in 
being qualified in another specialty. 

1. Being a trained psychologist does not 
automatically make one a qualified user of all 
types of psychological tests. 

2. Being qualified as a user of tests in a 
specialty such as personnel selection, reme- 
dial reading, vocational and educational 
counseling, or psycho-diagnosis does not 
necessarily result in being qualified in any 
other specialty involving the use of tests. 

3. Being a psychiatrist, social worker, 
teacher, or school administrator, does not 
ipso facto make one a qualified user of projec- 
tive techniques, intelligence tests, stand- 
ardized achievement tests or other tests or 
aids often used by members of these profes- 
sions. 

4. A trained psychologist’s use of tests 
outside of his field of special competence 
should be solely for research or self-training 
purposes, with suitable precautions. 


Principce III. Ignorance on the part of a 
non-psychologically trained test user may be 
no breach of ethics on the user's part, but the 
release of a test to an ignorant user is a breach 
of ethics on the part of the test author, dis- 
tributor, or other intermediary. 


Principce IV. Psychologists assuming re- 
sponsibility for testing programs or activi- 
ties (including testing, supervising, or spon- 
soring testing, and teaching courses in test- 
ing) obligate themselves to participate ac- 
tively in the programs, either by actually 
carrying out the work or by planning, super- 
vising, and checking it. It is unethical for a 
psychologist to let his name be used in con- 
nection with a testing program with which he 
does not have continuous, first-hand, and 
effective responsibility. 


Principce V. Test materials should be re- 
tained by students only if they are graduate 
students in fields in which tests are profes- 
sional equipment, and if they have the pro- 
fessional maturity which suggests that they 
will use tests properly and protect them from 
abuse by others. 


Principce VI. Instructors of courses which 
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require the taking or the administration of 
tests by students for didactic purposes 
should protect the examinees by ensuring 
that the tests and test results are used in a 
professional manner, and should also prov ide 
facilities for the counseling of those who are 
tested if they are emotionally disturbed as a 
result of this testing 

Principce VII. Test scores, like test mate 
rials, should be released only to persons who 
are qualified to interpret them and not 1n- 
discriminately or for self-evaluation. ‘‘Self 
appraisal" units in school or college courses 
should be closely supervised by ° qualified 
psychologists or counselors, with adequat« 
provisions for the referral and counseling of 
individuals when needed 

Principce VIII. Psychological tests should 
be ordered for use or advertised on the basis 
of facts concerning the test's standardization 
and validation, as presented in the test 
manuals and in the professional literature, 
rather than on the basis of the test's title, 
author, publisher, or other such evidences of 
authority. 

Principte IX. Representatives of publishers 
of psychological tests who are not themselves 


In the current volume of 
Occupations several articles have ap- 
peared on tests and their uses. To round 
out the picture for this year, OCCUPATIONS 
presents a summary of some ethical prin- 
ciples or standards relating to the sale and 
distribution of tests and aids. These prin- 
ciples were all empirically derived from in- 
cidents reported by people in the field. They 
were approved by the Council of Representa- 
tives of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. The excerpts reprinted are taken from 
an article in The American Psychologist 
(November, 1950), “Ethical Standards for 
the Distribution of Psychological Tests 
and Diagnostic Aids."’ Several members 
of the NVGA were members of a sub-com- 
mittee of APA which prepared the report 
Wie are indebted to the American Psycholog: 
cal Association for permission to reprint 
these selected passages A careful reading 
of the original article is 


EpitroriAL NOTE: 


rec ymmended 


W.D.U 
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highly trained in psychological or educa- 
tional measurement should serve only as dis- 
tributors of materials and takers of orders, 
not as consultants on testing problems. 


Principce X. Highly qualified psychologists 
may properly accept employment with test 
distributors to assist either publishers or 
clients with testing problems and programs. 
These consultants should, by training, in- 
clination, and contract, work as measurement 
specialists. Their affiliation and sales func- 
tion should be kept perfectly clear, and they 
should recognize and respond to the needs of 
their clients. 

Principte XI. Tests should be offered for 
publication only to publishers who are famil- 
iar with testing procedures and problems, 
who represent and present their tests in a 
professional way (¢.g., publish adequate 
manuals and keep them up to date) and who 
limit the sale of tests to qualified users, or to 
publishers who are willing to set up adequate 
standards and secure professional help in 
venturing into test publication. 


Principce XII. Tests should be made avail- 
able for distribution to practitioners for 
routine use only when adequate reliability 
and validity data are available and can be 
published in detailed form. The marketing 
of a psychological test carries with it the 
responsibility for publishing standard tech- 
nical data in clear and complete detail. 
Principte XIII. The publication of some 
tests which have not been adequately vali- 
dated is warranted if the following conditions 
are met: 

1. The manual is clearly and conspicu- 
ously marked ‘‘experimental use only’’; the 
test materials (¢.g., booklets) are labeled so 
that the experimental nature of the form can 
be ascertained by professionally trained per- 
sons, and the publisher controls the sale ac- 
cordingly; 

2. The test is so distinctive and presum- 
ably so unique that its standardization and 
validation should be expedited by encourag- 
ing its use in research, 

3. The author and publisher assunie and 
live up to the responsibility for conducting 
further research and for collecting, analyzing, 
and reporting the results of research; 
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4. The author and publisher assume re- 
sponsibility for removing the test from the 
market if and when it becomes clear that it is 
in fact unsuitable for routine use. 


Principte XIV. Test manuals should sum- 
marize the method of constructing and 
standardizing the test, together with the 
procedures, criteria, and findings of all vali- 
dation studies. When the last named are too 
numerous, a truly representative sample of the 
studies should be summarized in meaningful! 
detail. 

Paincipte XV. Authors and publishers have 
a responsibility for revising test manuals in 
order to provide norms which are up to date 
and in order to make available the findings 
of research published subsequently to the 
manual. The frequency of such revisions 


will vary with the type of test, the rate of 
obsolescence of test content, and the amount 
of research in the significance of the traits or 
aptitudes measured. 


Principte XVI. The applicability of a test 
should be clearly defined in the manual in 
terms of the populations on which it has 
been standardized. Limitations to its use 
should be clearly stated. Manuals should be 
considered factual expositions of what is 
known about a test and of its appropriate use, 
rather than as selling devices. Test names 
should reflect the professional nature of the 
test rather than popular appeal 


Principe XVII. The principles which 
govern the description of tests in manuals 
XIV-XVI also govern the description of 
tests in handbooks and encyclopedias. Test 
advertisements should also be factual and 
descriptive rather than emotional and _per- 
suasive. 

Principce XVIII. The publication of actual 
tests or parts of tests in popular magazines 
and books, whether for self-scoring and self- 
evaluation, or for purely descriptive purposes, 
is an abuse of professional materials and may 
be detrimental to public interest and to pri- 
vate welfare. Professional textbooks and 
popular articles may ethically reproduce 
sample items made up to resemble those of 
tests being discussed, but scorable tests and 
actual test items should not be reproduced 
except in research publications and manuals. 





WAGE EARNERS 
RIVAL BOSSES 


Big Pay No Longer 
For Executives Alone 


Parents, looking over the field, find they can do 
4 lot worse than raise their boy to be a wage earner. 

Working for wages is not the scorned career of 
the old days. A man who works with his hands 
can live on the right side of the tracks now, have a 
big car, a nice house, good clothes. 

He can even send the children to college, if he 
thinks it's worth it. College isn't always the 


best road to good pay. 

A “BOSS ROLLER”’ in a steel mill, working 
with his hands, can earn $15,000 to 

$18,000 a year. Die sinkers with incomes of 

$10,000 a year are fairly common in the auto- 

mobile industry. 

Top mechanics in big cities, who never 
thought of college, often are taking home 
$12,000 to $15,000 a year. 

Industry, already paying skilled manual 
workers far more in many cases than it is 
paying college-trained mer is preparing in 
many instances to pay still mure. Raises that 
go to unskilled workers often are exceeded in 
the skilled trades. 

High pay for skilled craftsmen may yet 
force a revolution in the public attitude to- 
ward expensive education in colleges. The 
man who uses his hands and rises through the 
skilled trades often is leaving behind in in- 
come and opportunity the college-trained 
youth who turns out to be an acountant or 
chemist or engineer or draftsman or journalist 
or lawyer. 

Bricklayers working a 40-hour week the 
year round earn $6,760. A bricklayer averag- 
ing 50 hours a week for 6 months earns $4,290, 
more than many professional and semi-pro- 
fessional people make in a year. If 6 months 
is the length of the building season in his 
area, he still has half the year left for part- 
time farming or some other work. 


Plasterers have the same pay opportunities 
as bricklayers. A carpenter, working full 
time, can earn up to $8,000 a year 

These examples of high pay in construction 
are not isolated instances. Many other fields 
offer big-pay opportunities for workers who 
are skilled, but not necessarily highly edu- 
cated. 

Operators in oil refineries of the Southwest, 
needing a grammar-school education at most, 
earn $4,108 annually. Refinery mechanics 
get $4,246 a year for a 40-hour week. Pat- 
ternmakers in factories typically get $4,940 a 
year. 

By contrast, top pay for a schoolteacher 
with a master’s degree in a big eastern city ts 
$4,830 a year. A lineman for an electric- 
power company earns almost as much-- 
$4,493 a year, plus overtime. Actually, over- 
time and extras add a big boost to pay for 
most skilled workers. 

Steam-hammer operators in the forge shop 
of an auto plant get $5,640 a year, base rate, 
but most of them earn $6,000 to $7,000 these 
days. A machine-tool operator in a West 
Coast electrical-manufacturing plant works 
5'/2 days for $131.10 a week, or $6,817 a year 

A photoengraver in a commercial printing 
shop in a large eastern city can earn around 
$9,000 a year, with substantial overtime 
His case shows the big difference that over- 
time pay has made. The same photoengraver 
probably would have earned no more than 
$2,912 in 1940, when overtime work was rare 
Color-pressmen, under the post-war rates, 
often earn from $6,200 to $7,500 annually 
Linotype operators and stereotypers are in the 
same bracket. 

Production bonuses, moreover, give some 
workers a real financial killing occasionally, 
the kind never open to average professional 
men. Operators of strip shovels in open-pit 
coal mines have earned up to $8,000 a year 
through production bonuses. 

"First rollers’’ in steel mills, ranking next 
to the “‘boss roller,’’ get a base pay of $4,800 





This article is reprinted in full by cour- 
tesy of U.S. News and World Report—an 
OCCUPATIONS’ service to its readers. 
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a year, which often rises to $10,000 with 
premiums for extra tonnage handled. A gar- 
ment cutter in San Francisco recently made 
$196 per 40-hour week on piecework, an in- 
come rate of $10,192 a year. 

In a growing number of fields, where high 
craftsmanship is traditional, pay now rivals 
almost any executive salary. Die-sinker 
leaders, who set the dies for making auto- 
body parts, frequently draw about $10,000 a 
year. 

Railroad engineers on fast trains average 
above $8,000 a year. Senior air-line pilots 
make as high as $12,000 on U.S. routes, more 
on international runs. 

These examples of big pay for men who 
learned on the job, rather than at college, 
could be multiplied many times over. And 
future prospects for skilled workers are bright. 
Studies indicate that far too few craftsmen are 
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being trained to fill the shoes of those about 
to die or retire. This is true in the case of 
electricians, sheet-metal workers, machinists, 
building tradesmen, tool-and-die makers, to 
mention only a few. 

The opposite prospect, of overcrowding 
and uncertain earnings, is seen as the long- 
term trend in many professions and semi- 
professional fields. 

Industry, in short, is paying higher pre- 
miums than ever before for manual and me- 
chanical skills. The relative value of college 
training appears to have fallen, though it 
costs more than ever. That is one of the big 
new economic facts of life in 1950.—Reprinted 
from U.S. News and World Report (December 1, 
1950), an independent magazine on national 
and international affairs, published at Wash- 
ington. Copyright, 1950, United States 
News Publishing Corporation. 


A DATE WITH DECLINE 


Youth, not only in the interest of his own future but in the interest of national 
security, should not leave schoo! without having learned how to use his hands as 
well as his head and heart. Some day we must have an economic system which 


will not deny youth the right to work, at least part time. Any nation that per- 

mits youth to reach the age of 18 years without having known the meaning of 

work is merely setting the date for its own decline. Many of our problems of 

juvenile delinquency would be solved with a reasonable work-education pro- 

gram, but there is resistance because many call it “child labor.”"—Alonzo G. 

Grace, Chairman, Editorial Committee, THE SCHOOL REVIEW in the Novem- 
ber, 1950 issue. 





School Enrollment 


Statistics show that in 1956 we will have as many pupils in the first eight grades 
as we now have in all twelve grades.—Phi Delta Kappan. 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Across the PRESIDENT’'S DESK 


N THIS COLD DAY “12 degrees below”’ in 
February, it seems difficult to think 
about the April issue of Occupations. I can 


only shiver and envy our members in the 
warm and sunny parts of the United States. 


National Developments 


This is proving to be an eventful year for 
guidance and personnel workers. The Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth re-focused our attention on the im- 
portance of the younger generation. The 
national mobilization effort is accompanied 
by several critical developments: 


e Effective utilization of our human resources 
becomes our primary national problem. 
Everywhere we are facing shortages of per- 
sonnel. 

e It is becoming more and more important to 
provide effective guidance experiences for the 
prospective inductees. 

e The problem of the school leavers will be- 
come more acute as job and other enticements 
become more evident. 

e The prospects and problems related to col- 
lege attendance will need more careful atten- 
tion. 


These and many other national develop- 
ments confront the conscientious guidance 
and personnel worker. These developments 
increase our responsibilities but they also in- 
crease our opportunities. This is an appro- 
priate time to consolidate our gains and to 
solidify our services. 

N.V.G.A. Officers and Trustees 

This group has just finished two intensive 
days of headquarters work in Washington. 
The results of this meeting have already been 


made available to you through the Journal 
and through the Newsletter. I am interested 
in pointing out, however, the sincerity and 
concern with which this group considered 
problems related to the welfare of the NVGA 
Max Baer, Mary Basso, Robert Carey, C. C 
Dunsmoor, Mary Drucker, Robert Hoppock, 
Donald Kitch, Glenn Smith, and Marguerite 
Zapoleon are to be commended for the serious 
and diligent way they tackled the problems of 
our Association. Like any other American 
group, they have differences of opinion 
There is no difference, however, in their indi- 
vidual concern for the best development of 
guidance and personnel services. All of the 
individuals mentioned have given a great deal 
of their time this year to the Association and 
its activities. I am sure that we owe them a 
debt of gratitude for their many contribu- 
tions. 


National Membership Committee 


The Trustees have approved the creation of 
a National Membership Committee. This 
committee will be composed of a representa- 
tive from each state, province, or territory. 
These people will be selected in cooperation 
with the local branches. There were many 
reasons for establishing such a committee: 


e To encourage the creation of new branches 
e To stimulate meetings in regions not now 
served by existing branches. 

e To work together in smaller groups to pro- 
mote regional meetings. 

e To recruit new members for the NVGA in 
the vast territory not served by our present 
branches. 

e To assist local branches to increase their 
membership. 
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WATCH US GROW! 


ae June Goal 
Tl 
| 


'49-'50 total Feb. 1, 1951 


Dec. 15, 1950 


5000 


RO6—— 


NVGA Memberships are counted on a basis of the 
fiscal year, July 1 through June 30. Last year 
NVGA had a total of 5,182 members. The goal 
for 1950-51 is to add 2,000 new members to 
NVGA ranks over the previous yeor's totals. 
Watch this thermometer for progress. 











, 
e To serve as a clearinghouse and a stimulat- 
ing device to improve NVGA activities 
throughout the entire country. 

The Trustees hope that this committee will 
do much to expand the vitality of our Asso- 
ciation. C.C. Dunsmoor will serve as chair- 
man of this committee, and he will be very 
happy to have your suggestions and recom- 
mendations regarding the personnel and ac- 
tivities of this group. 

Incidentally, Dinay has been diligently 
working on our membership proposa!s and his 
efforts are producing tangible results. At the 
last meeting the Trustees recognized his ex- 
cellent work by presenting him with appro- 
priate gifts. 

I hope that each one of you will actively 
participate in this effort to encourage the 
quality and quantity of our membership.— 
CurrrorD E. Erickson 





news from 


NVGA Branches 





200 Attend Maine 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


On February 8, over 200 Maine teachers, 
guidance workers, and principals and super- 
visors came together in Brunswick High 
School, Brunswick, Maine, to attend the 
mid-winter meeting of the Maine State Guid- 
ance Association. This meeting was a joint 
one with the Southwestern Maine Guidance 
Council. The problem attacked by the meet- 
ing was that of remedial reading work as 
done by the classroom teacher. Prior to the 
supper hour there were four conference groups 
which discussed various phases of the prob- 
lem, and reported to the main group after 
the evening meal. Then Dr. Gilmore, a 
remedial reading expert from Boston Uni- 
versity, added his ideas to the meeting, and 
passed out both an outline of methods for at- 
tacking the problem and an excellent bib- 
liography. The bulk of the NVGA mem- 
bers in Maine were present, if they lived 
within a range of 100 miles. Due to ex- 
treme cold weather and distance Northern 
Maine members were unable to attend. 
Thomas Niles, president of the Southwestern 
Maine Guidance council, served as chairman, 
and Nathan Watson, President of the Maine 
State Guidance Association, led one of the 
discussion groups. 


Jager Speaks to 
New Jersey Groups 


Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, was the featured speaker at the 
winter meeting of the northern region of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of New 
Jersey which was held at West Side High 
School in Newark. Gertrude Forrester was 
chairman for this meeting and was assisted 
by Paul Cambreleng, president of the as- 
sociation. Dr. Jager also spoke at a similar 
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meeting for the Central Regional Group 
under the chairmanship of Eleanor Scott of 
Somerville High School, assisted by Robert 
Poppendieck of Rutgers University. On 
January 18, Mr. Jager addressed the Alpha 
Pi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at Rutgers 
University. Mr. Jager was accompanied by 
Franklin Connolly, State Supervisor of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 


Erickson Describes 
Progress of N.V.G.A. 


Members of the District of Columbia 
Guidance and Personnel Association heard 
Clifford Erickson, President of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, speak at 
the regular meeting on January 23, on the 
topic, ‘Vocational Guidance: the Road We 
Have Traveled and What Lies Ahead.’’ He 
discussed as criteria for evaluation an or- 
ganization the extent to which it: contrib- 
utes to the basic needs of its members; con- 
tributes to their professional competence; 
provides leadership for national and local 
development; gives opportunity for regular 
and vigorous contributions by most of its 
members; brings together all members with 
common special interests; 1s sufficiently 
fluid to change with changing conditions; 
is influential at administrative and policy- 
making levels; gives opportunity for mem- 
bers to work on problems of particular 
interest; is representative of the real inter- 
ests of its members, and avoids excessive con- 
trol by special groups. 

There are approximately 5,200 NVGA 
members now, Dr. Erickson said, and pointed 
to a potential membership of about 50,000, 
at least half of them public school personnel 
He stressed the large turnover in membership 
and mentioned the fact that only about one- 
fifth of the members attend the national 
Convention. Although there are many live 
Branches, a number of Branches have very 
few members, and many areas of the country 
are not served by any Branch. The Branch 
structure is the backbone of the organiza- 
tion, but has created many problems. The 
varied occupational interests of the mem- 
bers have also created many problems. There 
has been relatively little opportunity for 
individuals of like interests to work 
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together on their common problems 
The following gains of the past few vears 
were cited by the President 


e The moving of the national office to 
Washington. 

e The increased professional! 
competence of the headquarters staff 

° The building of an organization budget 

e The reorganization of Occupations, with 
associate editors for different fields of work, 
and the change in the format of the maga 
zine. 

@ The setting up of personne! policies for the 
national employees of the organization 

e The intensive membership drive 

e A rich and varied convention program for 


1951. 


Status and 


With regard to unification, Dr. Erickson 
asked that the membership make a maximum 
contribution in ideas and suggestions. Clif- 
ford Froehlich was asked to give a summary 
of the results of the poll on unification, after 
which the subject was discussed by the group 

Personality evaluation in vocational coun 
seling was the subject of the District of Co 
lumbia Guidance and Personnel Association 
regular meeting on February 13. Dorothy 
Wallace, Psychologist at the Dupont Psy- 
chological Center, acted as chairman 

Lindsey Harmon, Research Psychologist, 
Personnel Research Section, Department of 
the Army, and a recent newcomer in the Dis- 
trict from Minneapolis, discussed the use of 
information from case histories. The naive 
view of the case history regards it as a true 
record about the individual. Mr. Harmon 
pointed out the greater value to the coun- 
selor of another view of the case history—as 
an indication of the client's self-concept 
The case history reveals how the person re- 
gards himself; comparison of it with objec- 
tive data gives much valuable information 

The use of projective techniques in voca- 
tional counseling, especially the Rorschach, 
was discussed by Elizabeth Broomhead, 
Psychologist, U. S. Naval Medical Center 
The obvious disadvantages of such tech- 
niques—the special training needed to use 
them, the amount of time required, and the 
difficulty of evaluation—she felt were out- 
weighed by their value in inviting some kind 
of self-revelation of attitude and personality 
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structure without the individual's being 
aware that he was giving this information. 
Information from the Rorschach useful in 
vocational counseling includes an indication 
of the amount of drive; basic attitudes of 
submission, aggression, etc.; persistence; 
liking for work with details; attitude toward 
responsibility; anxieties; handling of emo- 
tions. 

Discussion from the floor followed the 
talks. The extensive use of pencil and paper 
tests of personality was commented on, and 
suggestions made as to their value as an 
indication of the individual's opinion of him- 
self, or as a conversation-starter. Since it was 
felc that the vocational counselor could not 
be expected to be trained to use a variety of 
projective techniques, it was recommended 
that the services of a clinical psychologist as 
consultant be available to him. Leonard 


Miller, who was to have served on the panel, 
was prevented by illness from attending. 


Maryland Group Hears Panel 


‘*How Counseling Can Help People Ad- 
just to Work and Meet Community Needs”’ 
was the subject of a panel discussion at a 
joint meeting of the Women’s Personnel 
Assocation and the Men's Personnel Group 
of Baltimore and the Maryland Vocational 
Guidance Association in February. Panel 
members were Elizabeth Mulholland, Per- 
sonnel Director for Social Security; Jean 
Wheeler, Counselor at Western High School; 
Carl F. Schier, Personnel Representative from 
Eastern Stainless Steel Company; Charles W. 
Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent, Voca- 
tional Education, Baltimore Department of 
Education. William H. Mahaney, Chairman 
of the Board, Department of Employment 
Security, acted as moderator. 


Helen Smith Describes 
Vocational Advisory Service 


Members of the Teachers College Branch 
met January 12 to hear Helen R. Smith, 
Director, Vocational Advisory Service, New 
York City. Dr. Smith told the group about 
the Vocational Advisory Service, describing 
its beginnings, its development, and its 
present status. The Vocational Advisory 
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Service works primarily with young people 
in the 16-25 year age group. Counselors 
there emphasize the consideration of the 
individual as he might be under favorable 
conditions. The typical procedure is to 
interview the client, have him given psy- 
chological tests, and then to have a confer- 
ence on the case before the client returns for 
further interview. The extent of additional 
interviews with the client depends on the 
need in each case. Dr. Smith also described 
other activities of the Vocational Advisory 
Service. 


School Guidance Problems 
Are Texas Meeting Topic 


‘Problems of School Guidance’’ was the 
topic of the January meeting of the South 
Texas Vocational Guidance Association. 
These problems were discussed from the 
point of view of a superintendent of schools 
(Edgar W. Sahm); a senior high school 
principal (John B. Bowden); a junior high 
school principal (Charles C. Bell). Problems 
raised by administration were discussed by a 
director of guidance (Dorothy Bunyan); a 
high school counselor (Otelia Kelley), and a 
professor of guidance (Lester Beals). 


Briefer Branch Notes . . . 


@ The Southern California Regional Confer- 
ence is scheduled for April 14 in Long Beach. 
A joint dinner meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia and Long Beach groups will conclude 
the day's activities. Theme of the Conference 
is to be “The Impact of the Mobilization 
Program.” “The Guidance Program 
in Modern School Systems’’ was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion at the February 28 
meeting of the Long Island Guidance As- 
sociation. The meeting was held jointly 
with the Long Island Superintendents of 
Schools and Principals’ Association. Special 
guests at the meeting were E. R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education for 
Pupil Personnel Services, and George Hutch- 
erson, head of the Guidance Bureau. 
€ Clifford Froehlich, U.S. Office of Education 
Specialist, discussed ‘‘Counseling—Its Uses 
and Abuses’’ at the February 20 meeting of 
the Baltimore Branch. 





Who's Who 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Seymour W. Berarpstey has been ap- 
pointed Educational Adviser for Higher Edu- 
cation with American Military Government 
in Germany. While taking this State De- 
partment assignment Dr. Beardsley will be 
on leave of absence from the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, where he has been 
Director of Personnel Services since Septem- 
ber, 1949. 


ALEXANDER W. Morrison has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Vocational Con- 
sulting and Testing Division of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. He served as 
Associate Director under Dr. Beardsley, and as 
Vocational Counselor since July, 1946. Mr. 
Morrison, in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the NYVGA, 
recently appeared as guest speaker on the 
radio program, “‘Psychologically Speaking," 
Station WEVD, New York City. His topic 
was “The Truth About Vocational Guid- 
ance. 


Ciype J. Linptey was named recently 
Special Assistant to the Chief of the Psychia- 
try and Neurology Division of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Veter- 
ans Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Previously Dr. Lindley had been Chief of the 
Publications and Special Communications 
Division of the VA Advisement and Guidance 
Service. 


Joun P. Munpy recently undertook duties 
as Research Psychologist with the Personnel 
Research Section of the Adjutant General's 
Office, Washington, D. C. He had been a 
vocational counselor with the George Wash- 
ington University Counseling Center, and is 
currently serving as Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the District of Columbia 
Branch. 
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Juanita E. GranaM is now on active duty 
with the Women’s Army Corps as a Canrain. 
Prior to recall to active duty Capt. Graham 
was affiliated with the Savannah, Georgia, 
High School. She was a charter member of 
the Savannah Branch of NVGA 


W. J. H. Crarx, NVGA Professional Mem- 
ber in New Zealand, would like very much to 
correspond with members in this country 
about the kind of work in which they are 
engaged, its organization and administra- 
tion. Mr. Clark is Senior Boys’ Vocational 
Guidance Officer, Vocational Guidance 
Center, Education Department, Box 1449, 
Auckland, C. I., New Zealand 


Another NVGA member whose work 
abroad has recently been brought to the at- 
tention of the Journal is F. 8. Cuornia, who 
received the Ed.M. degree from Harvard. 
Mr. Chothia last year published a 20-page 
booklet, Choice of a Career, in Bombay, India 
In his booklet Mr. Chothia discusses dif- 
ferent types of jobs, how to go about select- 
ing and preparing for one, as well as tests 
and their uses 


Ester R. Portnow has been with the 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Probation Bureau of 
the New York City Magistrates’ Courts 
since July, 1950. Mrs. Portnow serves as 
Vocational Counselor, a post that was re- 
cently added to the Clinic team of psychia- 
trists, psychologist, and psychiatric social 
worker. Mrs. Portnow was formerly with 
the Vocational Advisory Service 


R. H. Srocxarp is now Director of Place- 
ment for Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island. He replaces Ropert 
Drew CasHMan, who is now on active duty 
with the Navy. 


Rosert P. Hopkins since February 1 has 
been Associate Director of Guidance with the 
Milford, Connecticut, Public Schools. He 
came to his new job from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, where he had been on the staff of the 
Vocational Counseling Service. 
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Flying Saucers Roost in 
Educators’ “‘In”’ Baskets; 
Cover Interesting Material 


Flying saucers passed over the desks and 
into the files of many Occupations’ readers 
within the past few months, going Cit is to be 
presumed) completely unrecognized. The 
famed saucer was identified only in mid- 
February after the Bureau of Naval Research 
conducted an exhaustive inquiry into over 
2,000 reports from saucer observers. 

It seems that in real life the saucer is a 
plastic unmanned sounding balloon about 100 
feet in diameter. The balloons have been 
known as Skyhooks, and are used for purposes 
of cosmic ray research. How and why the 
Skyhook came to be the subject of a new 
American mythology was disclosed by Urner 
Liddel, Chief of Nuclear Physics with the 
Office of Naval Research, when he made a 
widely publicized February announcement 
concerning the saucer’s true identity 

As to how the flying saucers came to roost 
in the ‘‘In’’ baskets of counselors, educators, 
government workers, and others concerned 
with employment: members of these groups 
were put on the mailing list for a Bureau of 
Naval Research publication. The January 
issue of this publication—-The Scientific Per- 
sonnel ? mployment Bulletin—-wore on its cover a 
picture of the then-unidentified flying saucer. 

The Bulletin, by the way, is published every 
six months, and it carries a wealth of infor- 
mation for the man whose business it is to 
keep up with current job openings. The 
January issue is 55 pages long, and it contains 
35 pages of listings of employment opportuni- 
ties over the country in the Navy's civilian 
establishment. Openings listed were current 
at the time of publication or, in many cases, 
are recurrent openings. The jobs concerned 


are mostly scientific or technical—a descrip- 
tion which covers a great variety of occupa- 
tions from Glassblower to Statistician. Ap- 
parently the January issue (the one with the 
flying saucer cover) is exhausted, but copies 
were mailed widely to schools, and a copy 
may be available in your school library. To 
get on the mailing list, write convincingly to 
Dr. Keith Harder, Room 1066, Bldg. T-3, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Government Safeguards 
The Teacher’s Purse 


The school teacher had less reason to feel 
an economic waif in January. In that month 
both income tax and wage stabilization rul- 
ings were made in his behalf. 

The public school teacher who goes to sum- 
mer school ‘‘in order to maintain her posi- 
tion’ may deduct her expenses in preparing 
her income tax return. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue sent instructions to this effect 
to all its local offices on January 22. This 
action was taken following a ruling in favor 
of Nora Payne Hill of Danville, Virginia, by 
the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
District. The Court ruled that the Virginia 
teacher's deductible expenses while in resi- 
dence at Columbia University included tui- 
tion, room rent, cost of travel, and the differ- 
ence between the cost of living while at sum- 
mer school and at home. However, expenses 
undertaken for the purpose of advancement 
still are not considered deductible. 

On January 31 the Wage Stabilization 
Board released General Regulation No. 4, 
which protected the public school employee 
from the January 26 freeze on all salaries. 
According to the Wage Board, “‘increases in 
the wages, salaries, and other compensation 
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of state, county, and other compensations are 
fixed by statute, ordinance, or regulation of 
duly constituted authorities of such govern- 
mental bodies, and may be made without the 
prior authorization of the Wage Stabilization 
Board.’" Employees of private educational 
institutions still remain under wage controls, 
though increases within schedule and pro- 
motional raises do not need Board approval. 


Promote that Griper, 
Suggests Michigan Report 


Promote that griper—he’s likely to be one 
of your best workers! 

“While this type will often spend a lunch 
hour denouncing his job,’* says a University 
of Michigan Institute of Social Research re- 
port, “‘the driving urge to succeed will send 
this same subject back to work fired with 
more productive energy.” 

This conclusion was put forth in a report 
on a four-year study conducted at the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company. Considering 


the report, a Prudential spokesman said, ‘‘It 
may be that instead of firing a guy who 


threatened to punch his boss on the nose, we 
should have promoted him.” 

Other that had their tails 
pulled by survey results were recreation pro- 
grams, the suggestion box, and foreman prod- 
ding of slow workers—all were found of 
doubtful value. Of foremen the report con- 
cluded: the “‘heads of the best working sec- 
tions were highly critical of management, 
didn’t keep a close check on the production 
of those under them, and, as a matter of fact, 
gave their workers a free hand.”’ 


Sac red COWS 


Subsidize Older Workers, 
Advises Harvard Economist 


‘The loss of production from premature re- 
tirements has become one of the principal 
wastes of the economy,’ says Sumner L. 
Slichter, distinguished Harvard labor econo- 
mist in an article on “‘Retirement Age and 
Social Policy.’" Professor Slichter notes that 
if the ratio of employed workers 65 years of 
age or over to the population under 65 were as 
high today as it was in 1890, about 1.5 million 
more people would be employed, and the na- 
tional product would be about five billion 


dollars larger than it is. He attributes the 
drop in proportion of workers in upper age 
groups to premature retirements aggravated 
by the spread of pension plans. Dr. Slichter 
does not question the social desirability of 
pensioning aged employees who are no longer 
physically or mentally fit. He does, how- 
ever, object to forced retirement of able work- 
ers who want to continue working 

Since the employer has a selfish interest in 
replacing the older worker by a younger one 
whose productivity may be higher, Professor 
Slichter suggests that a special incentive is 
needed to persuade employers to retain work- 
ers who are still useful. This incentive, he 
submits, might take the form of a subsidy re- 
lated to the annual earnings of the worker 
For each year after 65 (or in the case of a wo- 
man, 60) that the employer keeps on a worker 
covered by the pension system, he could be 
given a subsidy equal to one-fourth of the 
worker's annual earnings. This would be an 
inducement to retain those worth ‘‘anything 
more than three-fourths their wages."’ 


Road Test Conducted 
On Dearborn “‘Models” 


“Dearborn turns out something besides 
Ford cars. Each year our high school pro- 
duction quota approximates 1,000 new models 
ready for their road tests."’ 

So runs the introduction to a 15-page pam- 
phlet called Road Test, prepared by the De- 
partment of Guidance, Department of Testing 
and Instructional Research and their com- 
mittees of the Dearborn, Michigan, Public 
Schools. ‘‘We were curious,’’ the booklet 
continues. What happens to our prod- 
ucts? What their road test show? 
What are their defects? What can educa- 
tional engineering do to improve future 
models?"’ 

To answer these questions, Fordson and 
Dearborn High School graduates for the years 
1938, 1941, 1944, 1947, and 1948 were sur- 
veyed. One thousand and eighty-seven 
alumni replied to the 5,937 questionnaires 
mailed, the largest number of replies coming 
from recent graduates. Then 200 personal 
interviews were conducted. A number of con- 
clusions resulted. 
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Summarized in a concluding “Road Test 
Check Sheet"’ these were: employment rat- 
ing, excellent; counseling-guidance, insuffi- 
cient; classroom interest, needs more demo- 
cratic procedures; training, job agreement, 
excellent—70-80 per cent; training beyond 
high school, fair; job satisfaction, excellent, 
83 per cent; English, O.K.—maintains high 
standard; recreation, needs more individual 
sports; job placement, local. Comment: 
Suggest re-check in near future. 

Details are interestingly and briefly pre- 
sented. The pamphlet deserves a glance by 
members of other school guidance depart- 
ments. 


Bell Inventory Attacked 
By Indignant Parents 


‘A flagrant invasion of family business”’ 
was the reaction of a Manassas, Virginia, 
parent to the Bell Adjustment Inventory 
Student Form, when the test was adminis- 
tered recently to freshmen at the Osbourn 
High School in Manassas. 

The complainant, a retired Army colonel, 
was one of a number of parents aroused by 
reports of questions posed their children on 
the test. Indignation was particularly strong 
in connection with questions probing rela- 
tionships within the child's family. 

At the time of this writing, no parent had 
actually seen a copy of the test, though 
rumors were rife as to its contents. School 
officials explained that the tests are not shown 
to parents because the information is con- 
sidered confidential between students and 
teachers. They advised the parents to write 
to Hugh M. Bell—compiler of the test 
for the list of questions. 


American Abilities Survey 
Needed, Says President of 
Educational Testing Service 


An immediate survey of the abilities of the 
American people is critically needed for real- 
istic planning in the present emergency and 
for peace, Henry Chauncey, President of Edu- 
cational Testing Service, has declared in his 
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Annual Report, published in February. 
Tests are now available or can readily be de- 
veloped to measure the distribution of impor- 
tant abilities within the population. 

We can easily support continued growth 
and development of specialized activities, vo- 
cations, and professions, Mr. Chauncey said, 
if we can devise ways of utilizing the nation’s 
human resources skilfully and with a mini- 
mum of wastage. A census of human abilities 
would bring to light the aptitude areas in 
which the nation's talent shortages are most 
critical, and would be immediately useful in 
educational planning. 

Data on the abilities of the school-going 
population are needed, not only in planning 
educational programs, Mr. Chauncey stated, 
but also for the educational and vocational 
guidance of individual students whose abili- 
ties could then be compared with reliable 
national norms. 

‘The Armed Forces have made great strides 
in determining the abilities needed for success 
in the innumerable specialties of modern war- 
fare,"’ Mr. Chauncey reported, “‘yet this in- 
formation cannot be utilized effectively for 
planning purposes until the national ability 
reservoir on which the Armed Forces can 
draw is known.” 

The Report indicated that more than 
375,000 candidates had been tested during the 
past fiscal year in various programs super- 
vised by Educational Testing Service. Some 
of the programs listed include the College 
Board Examinations, Graduate Record Exam- 
ination, Law School and Medical College 
Admission Tests, and National Teacher Exam- 
inations. In addition, during the same 
period more than 360,000 tests were admin- 
istered in national testing programs of the 
Cooperative Test Division of Educational 
Testing Service. 

More than 350 new tests were developed by 
Educational Testing Service during 1949- 
1950, Mr. Chauncey reported, and approxi- 
mately the same number of tests are in experi- 
mental stages of development. Among the 
types represented are new tests of scientific, 
mechanical, and legal aptitude, current 
events, vocabulary, grammar and composi- 
tion, engineering, science, and home eco- 
nomics. 











Current News 


Educational Testing Service is a nation- 
wide, non-profit testing organization formed 
in 1948 as a merger of the testing activities of 
the American Council on Education, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, and the 
Graduate Record Examination of The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. It has offices in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and Los Angeles, California 


1951 Guidance Workshop 
Slated at San Diego 


A 1951 Workshop in Counseling, Guidance, 
and Pupil Personnel Services will be held June 
18 to July 27, 1951, at San Diego State Col- 
lege. The Workshop will be held under the 
leadership of C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Guidance, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Clayton M. Gjerde, 
Assistant Professor of Education, San Diego 
State College. 

Sessions will be held two periods each day 
for the six weeks. Students will be able to 
earn up to six units of graduate credit in the 
field of guidance by participating in the 
Workshop and taking one of the other courses 
offered. A special feature will be a three- 
unit Guidance Seminar under Dr. Wrenn's di- 
rection. This seminar will be open to former 
Workshop participants and to other advanced 
students. 

The Workshop will be made possible 
through a grant from the Rosenberg Foun- 
dation. Additional information may be se- 
cured from Dr. Clayton M. Gjerde, Director, 
Workshop in Pupil Personnel Services, San 
Diego State College, San Diego 15, California. 


New Jersey Women Have 
Career Discussion Series 


Esther B. Strong, representative for wo- 
men's interests on the staff of the Personnel 
Policy Board in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, was the keynote speaker on Thurs- 
day, February 15, at the opening of a three- 
day Vocational Information Conference held 
at New Jersey College for Women in New 
Brunswick. 

Speaking on ‘A Survey of Opportunities for 
Woinen in the Defense Program,’ Dr. Strong 
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was the first of 34 experts from 12 different 
fields to discuss vocational possibilities with 
students of the women's college of the State 
University 

Following Dr. Strong's talk, the remainder 
of the afternoon was devoted to discussion of 
opportunities for women in government serv- 
ice and military service. A subsequent 
night session was concerned with business and 
science careers for women. The following 
morning was devoted to careers in education 
and art. Museum work, radio and television 
and social work were considered at afternoon 
sessions February 16. Writing careers and 
personnel work were discussed the following 
morning. This three-day conference was one 
of the most ambitious recently reported to 
this Journal. Women leaders from several 
dozen fields spoke at sessions concerned with 
their fields of activity 


Missouri Colleges Hold 
Guidance Conference 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, was guest leader at a 
three-day Guidance Conference 
sponsored jointly by William Woods College 
for women and Westminster College for men 
in Fulron, Missouri, on March 15, 16 and 17 
Remedial guidance, and other crucial phases 
of the counseling process were discussed in a 
program prepared with the cooperation and 
assistance of George E. Mowrer, Director of 
Guidance Service, Department of Education 
of the State of Missouri. Dr. Wrenn’s prin- 
cipal address was on the topic ‘Crucial Spots 
in the Counseling Process.'" Members of the 
panel to discuss the address were Paul (¢ 
Polmantier, Professor of Education and 
Director of the University Testing and 
Counseling Services at the University of 
Missouri, Nathan Kohn, Jr., Registrar and 
Counselor at Washington University in St 
Louis, Richard B. Mease, Guidance Director 
of the Mexico (Missouri) Public Schools, and 
Hugh W. Speer, Chairman of the Department 
of Education, University of Kansas City 
Principals and superintendents of secondary 
schools were invited to a special Saturday 
morning session with Dr. Wrenn to discuss 
special guidance problems attached to their 
positions in the schools 


Personnel 

















YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ Let us restore the vitality of ‘“Those Citi- 
zenship Clichés!"’ urges Stanley E. Dimond 
in the January, 1951, NEA Journal. “‘Every 
teacher is a teacher of citizenship,’ “‘we 
must indoctrinate for democracy,’ and ‘‘a 
fundamental objective is to develop the 
ability to think’’ are the clichés in question. 
We can restore their meaning by using a 
many-sided approach including emotional 
appeals, intellectual appeals, participation 
in school life, and the sound use of mental 
hygiene 


@ High school activities are more successful 
‘When Students Become Trained Leaders.” 
The article with that title presents a realistic 
and effective picture of the way a group ad- 
viser can help student leaders. Donald 
Nylen, the author, applies various principles 
of group work by describing the visit of 
several student leaders to a leadership train- 
ing conference sponsored by a neighboring 
school. The article appears in the January, 
1951, NEA Journal. 


@ The January, 1951, issue of Work and Train- 
ing (published by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Virginia, Helen E. Spivey, Editor) 
carries its annual listing of free and inexpen- 
sive guidance materials. The list includes 
214 items with a total cost of only $29.27 
including postage. 


@ One feature of the freshman guidance pro- 
gram at Lynchburg College is a course, “‘In- 
troduction to College,"’ carrying one semester 
hour of credit. This course and other 
aspects of the program are described in 
“How the Freshman Guidance Program 
Works at Lynchburg College’’ by Jacob H. 
Cunningham in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation, December, 1950. 


@ ‘Education for Responsible Citizenship’ 
by Lewis A. Froman emphasizes the growing 
agreement that a major function of a modern 
university is to educate for responsible citi- 


zenship. The author then analyzes what is 
being done by most universities to promote 
this goal and concludes that several sig- 
nificant changes must be made in various 
phases of university life. The article appears 
in The Educational Record for October, 1950. 


m The December, 1950 (Vol. I: No. 2), 
issue Of Adult Education is devoted to a sym- 
posium on adult education for the aging and 
the aged. The various authors emphasize 
the thought that education for older people 
is a rapidly growing challenge fortwo reasons: 
the increasing proportion of older adults in 
the population, and the growing conviction 
that education should be a lifelong activity. 


a Careers in Rehabilitation—a Place on the 
Team" discusses the fields of physical ther- 
apy, occupational therapy, and speech and 
hearing therapy in the December, 1950, 
Crippled Child. The author, William T. 
Sanger, describes the work of and training 
for each field including costs and educational 
requirements. Addresses given include the 
American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City; 
the American Physical Therapy Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City; and the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, 
care of the Speech Clinic, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


w The January, 1951, Survey carries a special 
section on the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Articles 
include ‘‘Youth in Today's World: Confer- 
ence Reports Moving Ahead,"’ “‘What Bends 
the Twig?,”’ ‘““Gist of Recommendations,’’ 
and the ‘Pledge of Children."’ Reprints of 
the section may be secured for 15 cents a copy 
from Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


gw ‘Can Tests Predict?’’ by Arthur L. Benson 
makes clear that tests can’t reveal what career 
a particular individual should choose. It 
does show, however, that properly chosen 
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and administered tests can help the student 
get a better picture of himself and how he can 
use this information in making his vocational 
plans. The article appears in the January, 
1951, California Guidance Newsletter where it 
was reprinted from the Career News of the 
B'nat B'rith Vocational Service Bureau 


@ The “Effect of Mobilization Program on 
Employment Opportunities’ is discussed in 
the Monthly Labor Review for December, 
1950, by Helen Wood. The discussion points 
out that the present program of partial! 
mobilization coupled with high demand for 
civilian goods is expected to create a very 
tight labor market by mid-1951 


@ “A Three-Part Test for Would-Be Prin- 
cipals’’ in the February, 1951, Clearing House 
provokes enough self-examination to last 
most teachers the rest of the year. The 
author, Laura Edwards Golden, has pre- 
pared a test—or a booby trap—which can be 
applied by anyone to his daily practice. A 
person can take the test without having a 
single course in educational leadership and 
without reading any books on principles of 
administration—but not without batting an 
eye or two 


we “Administrative Provisions for Curricu- 
lum Improvement’’ by Hollis L. Caswell 
appears in the December, 1950, Teachers Col- 
lege Record. The article emphasizes the close 
relation of the curriculum and guidance by 
pointing out that “‘It is obviously foolish to 
accept a curriculum as inevitable when it ts 
so poorly adapted to pupil needs as to cause 
maladjustment requiring special guidance at- 
tention.” 


w Ten principles pertaining to marking and 
reporting pupil progress are listed in an 
article with that title in the January, 1951, 
issue of The School Review by E. C. Bolmeier. 
The author emphasizes the idea that methods 
for reporting pupil progress must be individ- 
ually tailored for each school system in ac- 
cordance with its objectives and philosophy. 


w ‘College Students Look at Their Future” 
is a feature of the February 13, 1951, Look 
Despite the wisecracks and cynicism of some, 
the majority appear to be accepting the 
future realistically, ready to take on a term 
of military service but hoping to get the 


most out of their educational opportunities 
before the call comes 


@ The past 25 years will probably be known 
as the period marking the beginning of sound 
human relations in industry. A searching 
analysis of this beginning is made by A. A 
Imberman in Advanced Management for Decem- 
ber, 1950, in an article entitled **Personalities 
in Labor-Management Conflicts." The au 
thor feels that the success of many of our 
highly publicized programs is open to ques 
tion primarily because of fallacious motiva- 
tion and superficial acceptance on the part of 
top management 


@ What apprenticeship is, the trades and in- 
dustries in which there are the greatest op- 
portunities for young men who qualify for 
this all-round training, is explained in “‘Ap- 
prenticeship—What It Is and What It Of- 
ters’’ which appeared in Occupational Trends 
for November-December, 1950. Reprints 
may be obtained free of charge from the 
U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


ws A program of five meetings to help older 
women without experience find jobs is dis- 
cussed by Bernadine Bailey in an article, 
‘An Accelerated ‘Prep’ Course,"’ appearing in 
The International Altrusan, January, 1951 


@ What is being done and what should be 
done for the handicapped or exceptional 
child in high school is presented by Elise 
H. Martens in “‘Toward Life Adjustment 
Through ‘Special’ Education,’ School Life, 
January, 1951. 


@ Current information on special curricula 
for mentally retarded youth in high schools 
is reviewed in Office of Education Bulletin 
1950, No. 2, Curriculum Adjustments for the 
Mentally Retarded (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., $.35) 


w ‘Antidotes for Testitis’’ in Personal Psy- 
chology, Winter, 1950, carries some timely 
warnings by Walter V. Bingham against the 
blind use of tests. He also describes some 
recent trends in test prediction as well as the 
work of the Prudential Insurance Company 


in this field. 
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# E. G. Williamson and Lynn Draper dis- 
cuss the question “‘Where Shall Students 
Live?’’ in January's The Educational Record 
The discussion is pointed to the problems of 
state and other public universities and col- 
leges and includes a review of the history of 
student housing, the pres and cons of rooming 
houses, and a description of Minnesota's 
program. 


w ‘The job seeker who would sell his qualifi- 
cations to the best advantage should remem- 
ber that effective salesmanship in this field, 
as in any other, is about 90 per cent prep- 
aration and 10 per cent presentation,’’ de- 
clares John H. Weeks, Director of Personnel 
Relations for the Glidden Company. He 
has boiled down his advice for the job seeker 
into a pamphlet, Getting the Right Job, which 
may be secured from the Glidden Company, 
1396 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio (Personnel, January, 1951). 


ge In “Social Science: Friend of Manage- 
ment,’’ Stuart Chase discusses the contribu- 
tions that this subject has and can make to 
the area of human relations. Group dy- 
namics, counseling, aptitude testing, com- 
munications, role playing, public opinion 
polls, are some of the contributions discussed 
in this article carried in Personnel, January, 
1951. 


@ In the same issue, Julius E. Eitington has 
written an article, ““‘Does Our Personnel 
Program Extend to the Personnel Ofhce?”’ 
criticizing the trait of personnel people of 
seeing that other departments in their busi- 
ness are following good personnel practices, 
but condoning the failure of their own de- 
partment to adopt the same practices. 


w The program of Eugene, Oregon, for 16- 
to 18-year-olds who have dropped out of 
school to work is discussed by Lloyd H. 
Gillett in the Oregon Education Journal for 
January, 1951, in an article, ““Should These 
Youths Be Educated?"’ Oregon law requires 
these young people to attend school at least 
five hours a week. The program is both of 
the continuation or terminal type and voca- 
tional. 


@ The fact that most young women today 
would rather go on working after marriage 
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than wait until their men can provide for 
two, forms the basis for “‘The Two-Pay 
Envelope"’ in the February, 1951, Made- 
moiselle. The author, Nancy Woods Wal- 
burn, discusses problems arising from the two- 
wage-earner family ranging from the psy- 
chological aspects to budget planning. 


@ The causes and cures of chronic tardiness 
(for adults) are the subjects of ‘‘How to Ger 
Places on Time’’ by Constance Bartel in the 
February, 1951, issue of Charm. Among the 
points stressed was the need for the habitu- 
ally tardy to get over the unconscious desire 
to be late aa that there is no penalty for 
being a few minutes ahead of time to mosc 
appointments. 


® Seven questions to be considered in deter- 
mining one’s success in life form the basis of 
Robert Robinson's article, “‘Success,’’ in the 
March, 1951, Today's Woman. The questions 
suggested cover one’s goals, his vocational 
preparation, effort being expended, one's 
view of himself, his enjoyment from work, 
his use of time and a summary point on ‘‘the 
hard life."’ The article further stresses the 
importance to marital happiness of mutual 
agreement between husband and wife as to 
what constitutes success. 


@ ‘Do You Have Teamwork in Your School 
—How the Schoo! Librarian and Vocational 
Counselor Can Cooperate to Spark Thinking 
About Future Jobs’ in the Library Journal, 


January 15, 1951. Among other recommenda- 


tions, Dr. Gertrude Forrester includes the use 
of the “Standards for Use in Preparing and 
Evaluating Occupational Literature’’ revised 
last year by the NVGA Occupational Re- 
search Division. 


@ Why does a good man leave his job? asks 
the December, 1950, Changing Times. Lack of 
prestige is one reason, avers the Kiplinger 
Magazine publication. A man wants to be 
proud of his position when he’s telling his 
friends about it or within the walls of his 
lace of business. A private office, personal 
sone dted cards, a new desk, a title, his name 
on the door—these things are important to a 
man’s ego and to making him want to stay 
with his job. Other reasons for wanting to 
leave cited by Changing Times are wasted tal- 
ent, insecurity, slow promotions, poor leader- 
ship, not enough pay, unsatisfactory working 
conditions, or unpleasant associates. 
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PRINCIPLES AND ProcepuRES IN STUDENT 
CounseLinG, by Francis P. Robinson. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 321 
pp- $3.00. 


| pee BOOK Is written for high school and 
college counselors. Its viewpoint ap- 
plies to those normal! students who need help 
with academic and related problems. The 
remedial techniques suggested grow out of 
many years of experience in oe the 
laboratory course for failing students at Ohio 
State University entitled ‘The Psychology of 
Effective Study and Individual Adjustment." 
Remedial instruction, counseling, and exten- 
sive research on the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedures employed form the background for 
the counseling techniques recommended. 
Graduate students in education and counsel- 
ing will appreciate the lucid application of 
the findings in educational psychology re- 
search to the practical problems of counseling. 

Personnel counselors will welcome the 
emphasis in the book on the counseling of 
normal students, instead of the usual serious 
problem cases presented to illustrate clinical 
counseling procedures. The distinctive con- 
tribution of the author is to describe in detail 
an approach to normal students that will 
foster higher level learning and adjustment 
skills. oe are given for locating 
problem students, preparing them for special 
assistance, and selecting counseling and reme- 
dial procedures according to specified criteria 
The author does not believe that any single 
approach is applicable to each student. He 
discusses at length the forces to be assessed 
before selecting the approach to use with a 
particular case or in a particular interview 

In setting forth his approach to the tutor- 
ing and counseling of the normal student, he 
constantly differentiates his procedures from 
non-directive practices. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his criticisms are of the non-direc- 
tive approach as practiced five to ten years 


ago. Equally unfortunate is the fact that 
every verbatim illustration given in the book 
points out a counseling error. There is no 
illustration given of any length that illus- 
trates the author's viewpoint in action 

Academic counselors will appreciate the 
principles and research set forth on skills re 
mediation. The improvement of the pupil 
without a personal problem is described in a 
highly professional manner. The media of 
vale playing, counseling, testing, group ther- 
apy, the remedial laboratories, agencies, 
clinics, psychodrama, peer management, rec- 
reation, discussion, religion, drama, bouks, 
etc., are evaluated for their contribution co 
higher level learnings. It is somewhat dis 
appointing that the schools’ main medium of 
promoting learning, the classroom, has not 
been found useful. ‘‘For many student prob 
lems in which knowledge might be helpful, 
¢.g., acceptance by peer groups, by the oppo 
site sex, and by teachers, the regular school 
curricula offer little help. So the student 
personnel program must be responsible for 
providing such information.’ 

The assessment of client readiness for coun 
seling is a challenging and realistic chapter 
Especially helpful are the suggestions for 
understanding and reaching those who do not 
desire counse!. However, the case confer 
ence method is only mentioned; problems 
and principles involved in referring are also 
covered too briefly for a book on student 
counseling 

In describing his counseling approach the 
author explains (1) accepting the client; 
(2) dealing with the core of the client's re- 
marks; (3) dividing the responsibility for 
action; (4) amounts of counselor leading 
He limits himself largely to psychological re- 
search in explaining what counseling prin- 
ciples and procedures have been effective in 
his experience in a university laboratory 
DouGtas D. Biocksma, Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, Board of Education, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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Gu1pance Procepures 1n HiGu Scoot, by 
C. Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. 7l pp. $1.50. 


|» aBout 70-pages Wrenn and Dugan have 
skimmed off the cream of a recent survey of 
guidance practices in smaller secondary 
schools in Minnesota and whipped it into a 
summary of what in their opinions are the 
most effective ways of carrying on a guidance 
program in such high schools. The compact- 
ness of this presentation is not its only asset, 
though in these days when there is so much 
that is worth while to read and so little time 
in which to read it, this type of bulletin has a 
definite appeal. 

The authors have drawn a circle around a 
small town and rural high school as the area 
in which their suggestions regarding guidance 
are applicable. Only within the last decade 
has much attention been given to high schools 
in non-urban areas where pupils pour in each 
morning by bus and continue through the day 
without the benefit of highly staffed child 
guidance centers, psychiatrists, deans, and 
trained counselors. In these schools the 
typical teacher has three preparations, a 
homeroom, and at least one extra curricular 
activity, and, according to this survey, “‘in 
only one such school out of eight is the 
teacher-counselor relieved of class responsi- 
bility so that he may spend working time on 
counseling.”’ 

The authors assume that in schools of this 
kind the principal, or the superintendent of 
schools, must assume active responsibility for 
the guidance program. They emphasize the 
importance of his developing a program with 
the staff, thus preventing the common situa- 
tion in which the guidance director tries 
desperately and ineffectively to push an un- 
willing faculty along a rcad he has himself 
laid out. First steps for the school beginning 
a guidance program are suggested, and these 
have been tested and found sound since being 
winnowed out of the study of functioning 
guidance services reported in the survey de- 
scribed above. 

In Chapter 5, “Learning from Group Ex- 
perience,’ group guidance comes in for a new 
treatment. Here the authors associate group 
guidance with what the social workers call 

roup work, the sociologists call group 
aoe hay and the psychiatrists call group 


theraby. Suggestions for helping classroom 
teachers use the principles of group work in 
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it’s Open season 
on summer jobs 


Could you use facts on summer jobs in 
industry, agriculture, hospitals, Government, 
theatre and opera, community service here 
and abroad? On special courses and work- 
shops in political science, languages, anthro- 
pology, geology? In the April MADEMOI- 
SELLE you'll find this year’s leads in Make 
Summer Count: Work— Study. 
Counselors of college women have long 
valued MLLE’s up-to-date articles, products 
of thé research resources of a national maga- 
zine. Counselors of men say they too use our 


Your 


lively reports on current trends, salaries, 
employers’ requirements. You can order re- 
prints individually; you can subscribe to 
them; you can buy them in a bound collec- 
tion. Here are a few recent and popular ones: 





* 


Jobs and Futures, VIApEMOISELLE 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


I enclose 10c for each reprint checked. 

Please send me: 

[] Make Your Summer Count 

{-} Government Jobs 

(} Display Art 

[}) Advertising Art 

(] Hotel Jobs 

] How to Choose a Career 

{_} Four Shortage Fields 

{} Camp Counseling 

] Modeling—a warning 
the complete list of reprints (free) 
all reprints regularly as issued (8/ per year, 
enclosed )* ; 

[] the JOBS AND FUTURES FILE, collec- 
tion of 61 useful articles, indexed, in a 
permanent looseleaf binder ($5 enclosed) 


* A college may receive one free subscription 
upon request 


Name, Title 
Address = 


City, Zone, State 


WADEMOISELL 
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their classes are somewhat meager. Perhaps 
this chapter suffers from the effect of brevity. 
Here it might be good to have more discus- 
sions and more illustrations, since this is an 
area in which the typical high school teacher 
needs a great deal of help. 

Some significant weaknesses of counseling 
programs in smaller localities are indicated in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Counseling Students."’ 
The authors point out that in Minnesota 
schoo's, pupils report too little help in study- 
ing vocations and too little help in lovslapion 
study habits. Furthermore, two-thirds of 
the students surveyed reported thatwhile they 
had taken a good many tests, these tests had 
never been interpreted to them. Suggestions 
are given for remedying these shortcomings. 

The authors prepared this booklet with 
their eyes on a map of Minnesota and the 
many high schools that are found in the small 
town and consolidated rural districts of a 
state that is largely non-urban. The book 


should be of special interest to teachers in 
these schools, but it should be equally valu- 
able to persons concerned with guidance in 
the thousands of smaller communities located 
in that block of agricultural states that 
stretches through the middle west and on to 


California. 

Experienced and well-trained counselors 
will find little that is new in this volume, but 
the small town principal who must assume 
direction of the guidance program while look- 
ing after the other aspects dhe school, and 
the teacher who must assume responsibility 
for counseling while also teaching, will get 
many useful suggestions from it.—BarBaRa 
H. Wricut, Supervisor of Counselors, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


How to Get AHEAD IN THE ARMED Forces, 
by Reuben Horchow. New York: Double- 
day and Co., Inc., 1951. 96 pp. $1.00. 


ROM “Tips FoR Recruits’: to “How to 

Make Military Training Pay Off on 
Your Return to Civilian Life’’ this paper- 
bound booklet contains a wide variety of 
practical, authoritative and ‘‘service-wise™’ 
comments regarding adjustment to and prog- 
ress in the various branches of the Armed 
Forces 
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Chapters discuss such topics as the clas- 
sification systems, the nature, type, and 
purpose of the various tests used in the 
services, promotions, securing a commission, 
getting the right job in service, requesting 
transfers and assignments including sample 
letters and the various career programs. 

The author, a retired army colonel who ts 
now Chief of the Manpower Analysis Section, 
AGO, emphasizes the Armed Forces’ search 
for ability throughout his discussion. It 
should be valuable in reassuring the young 
man just entering service that he is not being 
“thrown to the wolves."’ By providing him 
with innumerable tips and hints, he should 
be made more confident regarding his future 
and better able to take advantage of train- 
ing Opportunities. 

All of the information should be available 
to men in service through regular channels 
Realistically speaking, it often is not 
Counselors will find the book helpful as a 
reference to be suggested to potential draftees 
and counselees considering careers in the 
Armed Forces. The lists of qualifications 
for various positions emphasize the value of 
prior education and training, and thus 
should be particularly helpful with the 
potential drop-out who wants to “‘join up.”’ 
—Ropert H. Swarrer, Assistant Dean of 
Students, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 


How to Live wits Cuitpren, by Edith G 
Neisser. 48 pp. Scnoor Susyscts AND 
Joss, by Lester J. Schloerb. 48 pp. Hic 
Scnoot Hanpsook, by Margaret E. Ben- 
nett. 48 pp. Let’s Listen to Youtn, by 
H.H. Remmers and C. G. Hackett. 48 pp 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 


1950. $.40 each. 


ow To Live witH CHILDREN, by Edith G. 
Neisser: Another booklet in the new 
SRA Better Living Series, this is written for 
parents and teachers interested in improving 
their relationships with children and in help- 
ing children to grow up emotionally and so- 
cially. The tone of the booklet is set in the 
first chapter in which the author discusses 
what we want as parents and as teachers, 
what children need from adults, and what is 
meant by understanding 
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In the remainder of the presentation the au- 
thor offers concrete suggestions, amply illus- 
trated with appropriate examples, for guiding 
and promoting the emotional development of 
children. The six suggested ways, each 
covered in a separate chapter, include: by 
understanding how they grow, by giving 
them the right kind of love, by providing 
emotional security, by fostering a feeling of 
belonging, by supplying continuity, consist- 
ency, and predictability to their daily life, 
and by encouraging wholesome fun and ad- 
venture. 

The booklet is designed for persons without 
technical background and training. As such, 
it should prove very useful as the basis for 
discussion by parent groups and as a device to 
stir up interest among teacher groups for the 
beginning of an in-service training program. 
While trained counselors will probably feel 
that the material is elementary they will find 
in it a valuable source of information for lec- 
tures to community groups and parent con- 
ferences. 

School Subjects and Jobs by Lester J. Schloerb 
The SRA Life Adjustment Booklet, written 
for use by boys and girls in high school, is 
based upon an excellent idea. As stated by 
the author, ‘““This booklet was written to 
help you understand how your high school 
subjects are tied in with the things you're 
likely to be doing in the future.”’ 

The booklet opens with an interestingly 
written pep-talk of eight pages which 1n- 
cludes a discussion of why high school sub- 
jects are important, the See shewers of a 
solid educational foundation, the various 
types of high school curricula, and sugges- 
tions for choosing a high school program. 
The remainder of the 49 pages is devoted to a 
chart designed to identity those high school 
subjects which are directly helpful or neces- 
sary in the day-to-day performance of each 
job listed. 

The chart includes 266 job titles classified 
under the 10 interest areas in the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record: Vocational, and _ further 
classified within each interest area “*.. ac- 
cording to level—Professional, Semi-profes- 
sional, Skilled, and so on."’ Then X marks 
are placed under those high school subjects 
which are helpful or necessary in preparing 
for each of the occupations listed. 

It is difficult for this reviewer to figure out 
how these subjects considered to be “‘directly 
helpful or necessary"’ in preparing to enter 
the jobs were arrived at. For example, both 
English and speech are checked for the 
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elementary, high school, and college teacher 
while only speech is checked for the kinder- 
garten and aa gg teacher. The only 
subjects checked for a counselor are sociology 
and hygiene while for a social worker one 
finds checks under biology, civics, economics, 
sociology, home management, and hygiene. 
Neither English nor speech is checked for 
the counselor or the social worker, but 
speech is checked for the employment 
manager. Can it be that the ability to ex- 
press oneself is not as directly useful to the 
counselor or social worker as it is to the 
employment manager? 

Foreign language is checked under op- 
tometrist but not under psychologist, bi- 
ological scientist, or pharmacist. It is dif- 
ficult to understand why an optometrist 
would find foreign language more directly 
useful than would men in the other named 
professions. English and speech are checked 
under pilot ne navigator but not under 
airport manager. English is checked under 
anthropologist, sociologist, psychologist, 
and physical scientist but not under psychi- 
atrist, physician, and dentist. 

The author even contradicts himself when 
describing the need for various subjects in 
the early portion of the monograph. On 
page 10, he describes the case of Bob Conway 
who hopes to become a CPA. Bob is im- 
patient at having to take so much English. 
His father, also an accountant, convinces 
Bob of the need for English by showing him 
several thick documents containing carefully 
written reports. Then the author proceeds 
to omit English as a necessary subject in the 
chart. 

These are only a few of the many questions 
which arise in the selection of the checked 
subjects. It appears that in the attempt to be 
too specific in he checking of subjects, many 
essential ones have been overlooked in the 
tabulations. 

Despite these criticisms, the monograph 
should prove helpful to teachers and coun- 
selors in motivating students to a better 
attitude toward their high school work 
through a better understanding of the diver- 
sity of information and skills necessary to 
preparation for various jobs. 

High School Handbook, by Margaret E. 
Bennett: The High School Handbook contains 
many helpful hints to boys and girls for 
getting the most out of what the high school 
has to offer. To those who are looking for- 
ward to entering the high school, the informa- 
tion and suggestions for learning about what 
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the school has to offer and for preparing to 
meet the problems one generally faces, 
should make the period of transition and 
adjustment to the new situation much 
easier and more pleasant. To those boys and 
girls already in high school, the information 
should prove exceedingly helpful as a basis 
for orientation as well as for an improved 
understanding of the educational and social 
opportunities which are available to the 
student. To teachers and counselors, the 
handbook should provide a useful text 
around which to construct a course or unit in 
orientation for ninth or tenth grade students, 
and as a motivational device to encourage 
students to study and to participate in school 
activities. 

Some of the descriptive chapter headings 
which suggest the areas covered in the book- 
let are ‘Exploring Your School,’* ‘‘Mastering 
Your Studies,’ ““Your Part in School Life,” 
“How to Get Along with Others,”” and 
“Planning Your Future.” 

The text is presented in an informal, 
friendly style which should appeal to stu- 
dents of high schoo! age and the subheadings 
in each of the chapters are catchy and pro- 
vocative enough to lead the reader to want 
to find out what ts coming next. 

Let's Listen to Youth, by H. H. Remmers and 
C.G. Hackett: Let's Listen to Youth is directed 
at parents, teachers, and others who work 
with teen-agers. It presents some of the 
problems which youth face during this 
growing-up period, their attitudes toward 
these problems, and specific suggestions to 
adults for helping youth solve their problems. 

The problems discussed were identified at 
the source, through the young people them- 
selves. The responses of over 15,000 youth 
to the Purdue Opinion Panel were classified 
under several headings and provide the in- 
formation upon which the discussion is 
based. 

The problems covered in the booklet in- 
clude problems of: growing up physically; 
getting along with parents; succeeding in 
school; getting along with other boys and 
girls; understanding themselves, and plan- 
ning their futures. Each problem area is 
introduced by the statements made by the 
teen-agers. This is followed by an analysis 
of youth's attitude toward the problem and 
followed through with practical suggestions 
to counselors, teachers, and parents for help- 
ing the child, through better understanding, 
guidance, and curriculum, to attack and 
resolve his difficulties. 
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Much of the beauty of the booklet lies in 
its simplicity and directness. There are no 
high-sounding words or phrases to confuse 
the uninitiated. Teachers and parents with 
no physiological training can appreciate the 
logic of the suggestions which are offered 
Counselors can use the booklet to great 
advantage in the in-service training program 
for teachers, as well as for a basis of discus- 
sion by parent and child study groups 
BenjaAMIN G. Kremen, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 


Earty Years at Scnoot, by Ilse Forest. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
1949. 381 pp. $3.75. 


Przeanun AS A TEXTBOOK for students of 
early childhood education, Early Years 
at School by Ilse Forest offers practical help to 
students, teachers, and administrators con- 
cerned with mecting the needs of little 
children. 

The volume is highly readable, 


a quality 
too rarely found in textbooks, and it offers 
valuable information and specific suggestions 
in the many areas of early childhood educa- 


tion: growth and development, routines, 
physical equipment, the curriculum in its 
various aspects, personality development, 
records and reports and parent child relation- 
ships. 

Rich use of illustrative material and an 
unusually comprehensive and up-to-date 
bibliography are two excellent features of the 
book. 

Even though 25 pages permit but a very 
brief treatment, persons concerned with 
guidance will note the chapter ‘“Guiding Per- 
sonality Development in Early Childhood’’ 
as one which presents an important phase of 
the work of teachers of young children. 
While proportionately too much of the space 
has been given to the discussion of testing 
instruments used exclusively by clinicians, 
there are helpful hints about the use of ma- 
terials in the classroom which will enable a 
teacher to understand her children better and 
help them in meeting their personal and social 
needs.—Frances Witson, Director of Guidance, 
New York City Schools. 
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GetttnG ALONG witH BrorHERS AND 
Sisters, by Frances Ullmann. Hetpinc 
Youtn Cxoose Carzers, by J. Anthony 
Humphreys. Secr-UNDERSTANDING—A 
First Step To UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN, 
by William C. Menninger. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950 and 1951. 
48 pp. Each approximately $.40 each or 
three for $1.00. 


Fre THE motivational introductory sec- 
tion to the last section on ‘‘What You 
Can Do,"’ the booklet, Getting Along with 
Brothers and Sisters, talks in the language of the 
teen-agers to whom it is addressed. There is 
a warmth and understanding in these pages 
and a sympathy for the plight of all small! 
human beings, oldest child, youngest, or 
middle child in the family. Perhaps the 
central point, but made, so to speak, opera- 
tionally rather than as a concept, is that 
differences, hostilities between brothers and 
sisters are not uncommon. To the extent that 
feelings of isolation and guilt are removed, 
this simple point alone will be an eye opener 
to the young reader. But this is a beginning 
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only. While frankly discussing disadvantages 
of having brothers and sisters, the booklet 
gives equal weight, without preaching, and 
in what is conceived to be an entirely accept- 
able tone, to the advantages of having silos 
or younger brothers and sisters. The points 
made grow naturally out of everyday experi- 
ences in family living and are bolstered by 
numerous homely examples of incidents in 
family life. They should go far toward pro- 
moting objectivity and insight on the part 
of the young reader. More didactically made 
but completely in character is the argument 
that getting along with one’s family is fine 
preparation for getting along with others. 

As is common in this series of SRA publica- 
tions, the last section is devoted to ‘‘What 
You Can Do.”’ The suggestions are specific, 
range from understanding one’s own elias. 
to getting outside help, and are believed to be 
within the means of the interested teen-ager 
As a parent of a teen-ager with a younger 
sister, the reviewer is a little abashed by the 
five brief paragraphs under the heading 
“Parents Can Help, Too,"’ but this may be a 
personal consideration. 

Despite its lack of discussion of drives and 


Outstanding Books for 


Your Guidance Program 





Manners Made Easy 


Beery. Social usage and conduct for modern teen- 
agers at home, at school, in public, and at social 
affairs. Visual Aids List. New Etiquetle Tezt-Films. 


I Find My Vocation 

Third Edition 
Kitson. Explains the steps needed to choose and 
follow a vocation and succeed in it. 


A Girl Grows Up 324 


Fedder. Gives teen-age girls real help in solving 
their personal problems. 


Second 


Your High School Days 


Detjen and Detjen. Orientation and social 
guidance for 9th and 10th grade students. 


Your Plans for the Future 


Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for the years after high school, for 11th 
and 12th grade students. 


A Boy Grows Up F377" 


McKown. Helps teen-age boys deal intelligently 
with their problems in today's world. 


Second 


Write for Guidance Booklet 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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motives, mental mechanisms, and the like— 
perhaps because of it—the booklet is highly 
recommended for teen-agers and for those who 
deal with them to give to them. 


Helping Youth Choose Careers. This is a 
quickie designed for parents and teachers. 
The common-sense concepts of vocational 
guidance are presented in common-sense 
everyday terms. The six brief sections discuss 
the need for planfull career selection, knowing 
oneself, learning about occupations, match- 
ing self to jobs, and how parents and teachers 
can help youth in making occupational deci- 
sions. The language is simple and specific, 
the occasional illustrations are interesting, 
the format is good. As a booklet intended to 
acquaint youth or teachers and parents with 
the what and a little of the how of vocational 
guidance, it would deserve real praise. Use 
of the conditional in the preceding sentence 
is deliberate. As a booklet designed, as it 
apparently is, to help teachers om parents do 
vocational guidance it will be regarded as 
naive (in the reviewer's opinion) by those 
who consider that vocational counseling is a 
professional calling requiring ambitious prep- 
aration and wide-awake practice. 

The question the reader must answer is 
whether 40-odd pages of discussion will en- 
able the parent or teacher, granted high in- 
telligence and good intentions, to do a 
counseling job. The booklet contains alto- 
gether three references to vocational counsel- 
ing of which two are line-and-a-half indica- 
tions that the counselor may be used as a 
resource for certain types of information. The 
booklet states that the individual should have 
a fairly clear idez of his “‘past successes and 
failures."" There is no gainsaying this fact 
but the implication that this can be done 
readily without skilled help and particularly 
in a career choice context is, to say the least, 
not warranted. Fourteen means for getting 
occupational information are listed, but there 
is not a word on the bias and inadequacy of 
much occupational information material. To 
sum up, the booklet can be very useful to 
orient youngsters, parents, and teachers on 
vocational guidance; it can do harm if it is 
taken as a charter for such untrained people 
to do the job themselves. 

Self-Understanding—A First Step to Under- 
standing Children. Probably everyone who has 
talked or written on problems of bringing up 
children has pointed to the need for parental 
self-adjustment as a necessary first step. 
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This pamphlet develops this theme in as much 
detail as can be crowded into 48 well-written 
pages. 

Three early sections provide motivation for 
self-understanding, } aa psychological 
anatomy in terms of conscious, unconscious and 
conscience, emphasize the prime importance 
of early childhood for personality formation, 
and outline basic personality reactions. Sec- 
tions 4 and § present the familiar: mental 
mechanisms; among them identification, 
sublimation, compensation, rationalization, 
displacement, projection, conversion. Sec- 
tion 6 presents clues to recognition of sclf- 
symptoms of maladjustment and discusses 
possible remedies with emphasis on self-help 
- including, of course, recourse to profes- 
sional help. The final section is devoted to 
the problem of staying emotionally healthy 
with the prize goal as attainment and main- 
tenance temnieed maturity. A list of nine 
annotated books for further reading is ap- 
pended. 

This booklet is worth while and important 
not only because it treats children’s problems 
at the basic point of origin but also, and 
perhaps primarily, because its entire orienta- 
tion is that within limits people can help 
themselves with their emotional problems. 

Various professionals on mental hygiene 
may be dissatisfied because of the emphasis on 
the love-hate drives in personality, because 
insufficient recognition may be given to the 
individual's difficulty in dealing with motives 
that are out of awareness, or they may want a 
stricter list of mental-hygiene precepts, of the 
type presented, for instance, by Shaffer. 
These are not, however, of major concern for 
the uninitiated. For them, teachers and 
parents who need mental-hygiene orientation, 
the booklet can be an eye opener. As such it 
should be on the lending shelf of every coun- 
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selor.—JosepH Samer, Special Assistant for 
Operations, Advisement and Guidance Service for 
VR&E, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
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Music by Sigmund 
Spaeth. 128 pp. Opportunitizs IN Pxo- 
ToGRAPHY, by Jacob Deschin. 112 pp. 
OpporTUNITIES IN TELEVISION, by Jo Ranson 
and Richard Pack. 128 pp. New York: 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, 1950. $1.00 
each. 


OpporRTUNITIES IN 


HE THREE LATEST VOLUMEs in this series 

appear in a new book format, 5°/s by 73/; 
inches. Ati three monographs were written 
by authorities in their respective fields. 
Each book includes a discussion of nearly all 
of the main topics contained in the basic out- 
line of a good occupational monograph as set 
forth in the October, 1940, issue of Occupa- 
tions. For his dollar the purchaser gets a 
surprising amount of basic reading material 
on the vocational field of interest to him. 

The volume on musical careers begins with 
a discussion of ‘‘The Darker Side of the Pic- 
ture’’ and is followed by a chapter that deals 
with the problem of the independent vs. the 
salaried artist, and with requirements for 
success in music. 

Chapter 3, entitled ‘Individual Fields of 
Performance,’* takes up careers in the various 
musical specialties. Somewhat inappropriate 
in this chapter, in this reviewer's opinion, are 
the sections on facts about the Musicians’ 
Union, The Feminine Handicap, and Finding 
a Manager. These are pertinent topics in a 
monograph, but belong elsewhere. 

The fields of vocal music, conducting, com- 


posing and arranging, and music teaching are 
each dealt with in separate chapters. The 
concluding chapters in this book are con- 
cerned with opportunities for musical ama- 
teurs, and prizes, scholarships, and awards. 
There is a selected bibliography, a list of 
musical periodicals, and an a 

The volume on photography is somewhat 
better organized than the preceding book. 
The first chapter takes up personal and phys- 
ical requirements, as well as earnings. Next 
is a brief account of the development of pho- 
tography. 

Chapter 3 goes into considerable detail on 
training in this field, and it is followed by 
pointers on getting started, and on the choice 
of a specialized field. The fifth chapter 
describes 27 specialized occupations in photog- 
raphy. The author seeks to soaubhe some 
of the distinctive facts about each of these 
fields and suggests sources of further detailed 
information. 

The remainder of this volume gives facts 
on professional organizations, related fields 
of work (such as photojournalism and picture 
editing), recommended books and periodicals, 
and lists schools where one can get training in 
photography. There is also a list of photo- 
graphic agencies and an index. 

Opportunities in Television follows the con- 
tents pattern of the preceding volume. The 
first chapter takes up the outlook in television 
by quoting views of a number of top-notch 
television executives. These quotes, how- 
ever, contain more information on other top- 
ics, as personal qualifications, than on out- 
look for the industry. It is regrettable that 
no reference is made to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 958 entitled Employ- 
ment Outlook in Radio and Television Broadcast- 
ing Occupations. 

Chapters 2 through 11 are devoted to the 
many specialized jobs in television, including 
acting, writing, directing, engineering, etc. 
These chapters, taking 72 pages, contain a 
wealth of readable and pertinent facts about 
careers in these specialties. 

The extensive bibliography in this volume 
could stand a lot of pruning, especially of 
those references which date back to the 1930's 
and even the early 1940's. The rapid growth 
of the industry in the past decade makes such 
references obsolete. In place of these out-of- 
date references the authors might have listed 
a number of excellent television career articles 
which have appeared in magazines in recent 
years, or any of several recent pamphlets on 
the subject. 
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The latter portion of this volume is given 
over to courses of study, organizations, and 
job inventories in television. There is also a 
list of stations, a glossary, and an index. 
Despite the few shortcomings noted, the re- 
viewer highly recommends this volume as a 
valuable addition to guidance literature. 

All three volumes lack a thorough discus- 
sion of opportunities for women, and for 
those belonging to minority religions and 
racial groups. Only the volume on music 
careers recognizes this problem in part in the 
page that is given over to “The Feminine 
Handicap.’"—Rosert Snosteck, Dérector of 
Research, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washingion, D. C 
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BioLoGicaL CHALLENG! 
or Our AGING Popucation. Proceedings of 
the Eastern States Health Education Con- 
ference. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. 183 pp- $2.75. 


Tue SociaL AND 


HIS BOOK Is a compilation of papers pre- 


sented at the Eastern States Health Edu- 
cation Conference in 1949. The contributors 
and their topics include: ‘‘Orientation,"’ by 
Norton S. Brown; ‘“‘The Problems of Aging 
and the Ways and Means for Achieving the 
Rapid Progress of Gerontological Research,” 
by V. Korenchevsky; ‘Structural Aspects of 
the Process of Aging,’’ by Jean Oliver; *‘The 
Demographic Background of Our Aging 
Population,"’ by Clyde V. Kiser; *‘Patterns of 
Aging of Human Populations,"’ by Vasilios 
G. Valaoras; ‘‘Controllable Factors in the 
Processes of Aging,"’ by Frederick J. Tisdall; 
‘On Longevity and the Control of Chronic 
Disease,"" by David Seegal; ‘‘Psychological 
Factors That Have a Bearing on the Aging 
Process," by Edward B. Allen; ‘“The Retire- 
ment Myth,"’ by Julius Hochman; “‘The So- 
ciology of an Aging Population,"’ by Kings- 
ley Davis and J. W. Combs; and “‘The Socio- 
logical Challenge of the Aging Population,” 
by Eduard C. Lindeman. 

These 11 papers constitute a survey of some 
of the most significant problems posed by the 
aging of our ay cemnens The nature of the 
aging process is discussed, with the important 
conclusion that until normal old age is 
brought about through the prevention of the 
et parts of aging little can be 


earned about normal physiological senes- 
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cence and the normal span of life. Geriatric 
medicine allied with the various branches of 
biologic science can, however, through ade- 
quate cooperative research “‘hasten the ap- 
proach of a normal and wh pi old age."’ 
Population trends are analyzed and the mul- 
tiple factors responsible for the changes in the 
age composition of the population are evalu- 
ated. During the past century, the most im- 
portant force operating to increase the pro- 
sortion of older people in our population has 
len the decline in fertility; of secondary im- 
portance has been the reduction of mortality 
rates, while in the more recent past restric- 
tions placed upon immigration have also 
served as a consequential factor. 

Although longevity is thought to depend 
in large part upon gene characteristics, the 
control of certain factors can accelerate or re- 
tard the aging process. Prenatal diet of the 
mother, and later the diet of the infant, may 
bear a positive relationship to both the rate 
and pattern of aging. Chronic diseases, 
which if left unchecked may “‘interrupt the 
aging process in middle and later life,’ are 
gradually yielding to the efforts of medical 
science to prevent, control, and cure them. 
The problem of prevention of chronic illness is 
concerned first with the control of the agents 
of disease and, second, with the care of those 
already abnormally ill. Chronic diseases 
which medical research has not yet brought 
under control include tuberculosis, mental 
diseases, arteriosclerosis, hypertension, rheu- 
matoid arthritis, and malignant tumors. 
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The emotional and instinctive aspects of 
personality as they are related to the changes 
associated with aging and the contribution of 
psychology to the control of the aging process 
are discussed at length. The psychological 
aspects of aging arise largely out of the emo- 
tional attitudes of the individual toward 
senescence. ‘“The aging process and the du- 
ration of the life span is psychologically con- 
ditioned by the amount of tension that de- 
velops in the human organism and the degree 
to which it can find release in constructive ac- 
tivity and pride of accomplishment.’" These 
tensions, if not expressed legitimately, often 
select some one or more of the physical func- 
tions in which to produce distressing symp- 
toms. Recommendations for releasing ten- 
sion include: (1) direct interests outward; 
(2) be comfortable in all sorts of places and 
with all sorts of people; (3) respect beliefs, 
habits, etc., of others; (4) maintain a previ- 
ous level of efficiency; (5) preserve a capacity 
for development; (6) avoid withdrawal tend- 
encies; (7) be temperate in all things, and 
(8) seek relaxing vacations. 

Retirement, even with adequate pensions, is 
not recommended as a panacea for the prob- 
lems of the aging. Older people want and 
need useful employment as long as health per- 
mits. Perhaps in no other area does so great 
an opportunity exist for the personnel officer 
to exert his influence to bring about a change 
in attitudes toward the older worker. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal 
with the sociology of the aging population. 
Whether the aged constitute a Lm te de- 
pends not only upon their number and physi- 
cal condition, but also upon their situation in 
society. The role of the older person in Amer- 
ican society is examined with reference to 
family organization, urban-industrial de- 
velopments, geographical and social mo- 
bility, and a competitive economy. Basic 
changes in current trends of our social organi- 
zation are needed if the older segment of the 
population is to be integrated successfully 
into society. Programs to provide an exten- 
sion of social security, long-range planning on 
social problems incidental to old age, prot a 
periments to demonstrate the contributions 
which aging people are capable of making 
will help to meet the “psycho-social chal- 
lenge of our aging population."’ 

This volume is to be recommended as essen- 
tial reading for anyone desiring to obtain a 
basic understanding of some of the major 
problems arising from the national shift in 
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population patterns. While it is directed to- 
ward professional workers, it will also be use- 
ful and comprehensible to the lay worker and 
to older people themselves. In the present 
emergency, personnel workers are faced with 
the need for expanding the labor force 
through the employment of older men and 
women. If the most efficient utilization is to 
be made of these older workers, an interpre- 
tation such as this book provides of the cul- 
tural forces with which the aging are con- 
fronted and of the personal characteristics of 
the aging will be of valuable assistance.— 
Witma Donanug, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 
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Mopern AsNorMAL Psycuotocy, ed. by 
W. H. Mikesell. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. 880 pp. $10.00. 


T HAS BECOME A favorite pastime within 
recent years to edit books with papers by 
several authors. In the field of abnormal 
behavior, the 1944 publication of the monu- 
mental Personalsty and the Behavior Disorders, 
superbly edited by J. Mc. V. Hunt, has given 
impetus to numerous books of readings, source 
books, and symposia. Unlike Dr. Hunt, more 
recent editors almost without exception, 
have been unwilling to or incapable of meet- 
ing the standards of intelligence and hard 
work set by him. Such books are apt to con- 
tain information that is watered down and 
misleading. Unfortunately, Modern Abnormal 
Psychology is no exception. 

Admittedly, this is a harsh indictment. 
Yet Modern Abnormal Psychology can hardly 
be said to live up to the claims on its dust 
jacket, that “this comprehensive work treats 
all aspects of the subject exhaustively’’ and 
that ‘‘all points of view and schools are 
presented impartially.’" The editor has not 
let his readers in on his own expectations of 
the book; there is no editorial comment of 
any kind. It is hoped that this review will 
counteract the publisher's extravagant claims. 

Modern Abnormal Psychology has 24 chapters 
by 25 contributors. It includes a discussion 
of the history of ‘mental diseases’’ and their 
treatment, neuroses and psychoses, diagnostic 
and treatment techniques, and a final chapter 
on “‘mental hygiene and the future."’ 

The more than 850 pages of actual text 
contain duplication of material from chapter 
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to chapter, and there is a conspicuous absence 
of cross reference to topics. For example, 
much of the historical discussion in Chapter 2 
is repeated in form and content in Chapter 3, 
and one infers that Zilboorg’s The History of 
Medical Psychology was an important original 
source in both instances! Moreover, the 
authors seem to contradict each other. For 
example, a psychiatrist espouses “‘instinct 
theory’ in Chaguer 3 (PP. 108-109), while a 
psychologist states in Chapter 4 that instincts 
“have been outmoded, and belong to the 
museum of sociology and psychology’ (p. 
148). Such diversity of point of view is not 
undesirable if an explicit aim of the editor. 
The chapters are uneven in writing style, in 
organization and quality of material, and in 
approach to problems—ranging from the 
artistic-intuitive to the empirical-experi- 
mental. Finally, the volume suffers from lack 
of careful seeiealinn. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the volume 
has interesting and useful material. Grot- 
john and Gabe's chapter on psychotherapy is 
well written and informative, though the fre- 
quent claim to scientific evidence may be 
questioned. Higginson’s chapter on “‘legal 
and scientific concepts of mental illness’’ 
contains information that will be new and 
useful to the layman and to many practi- 
tioners. Portenier’s discussion of ‘‘abnormal- 
ities of intellect’ is weli organized and con- 
tains valuable reference material. 

The title Modern Abnormal Psychology is mis- 
leading for the book is heavily loaded with 
descriptive psychiatric material. Compara- 
tively little space is devoted to the hundreds of 
cennientds conmiinsions made by psychol- 
ogists and to their methodological programs 
for the study of deviant behavior. 

Caveat emptor'—Harotp B. Prpinsxy, The 
State College of Washington. 
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Vocational Guidance Series: No. 6, If 
You Are Considering a Career in Photography, 
by C. B. Neblette, 35 pp. No. 2, If You Are 
Considering a Career in the Mechanical Field, 
by Herman Martin, 19 pp. Published in 1950 
by the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
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Rochester 8, N. Y. $.10 each. Address re- 
quests for copies to Alexander J. Booth, 
Publicity Director. 

Both booklets investigate different areas of work within 
the field considered (¢.g., legal photography, museum 
photography, phote journalism, etc.). One good fea- 
ture of this series is the inclusion of a job chart showing 
training jobs, intermediate jobs, terminal jobs, related 
jobs, etc. Booklets in the series carry a plug for the 
Rochester Institute. All are easily written, addressed 
to the young person, and offer a considerable amount 
of occupational information. Booklets are also available 
in this series on industrial chemistry; applied art; food 
administration; publishing and printing; interior 
decoration, and the electrical field. These last, however, 
were published in 1946 and 1948, and certain job informa- 
tion (such as prevailing wages) is somewhat dated 


A Career in Industrial Relations with a Glos- 
sary of Industrial Relations Terms, by Arthur 
O. England and Harry Laurent, Jr. (mimeo- 
graphed). 86 pp. No price listed. A. O. 
England, 936 Grand Avenue, Dayton 7, 
Ohio. 


Offers a description of the work of the industrial rela- 
tions director, requirements for success in the occupation, 
some data on comparative salaries, and suggested tests 
for measuring aptitudes. Gives course suggestions, dis- 
cusses on-the-job training, selling the industrial relations 
program, and measuring its success. 


Official United States Government Publica- 
tions of Interest to Educators, Teachers, Librari- 
ans, Students, Parents. Free. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


This folder lists a number of inexpensive publications 
Well worth checking to see what interesting materials 
are being put out by government agencies. A number of 
titles listed might be of special interest to the guidance 
worker. 


A Counseling Aid for High School Deans of 
Girls and Counselors (1950-1951 edition). 30 
pp. No price listed. Offset reproduction 
of typescript. Available, Co-Operative 
Courses, Colleges of Business Administration, 
Applied Arts, and Engineering. University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

A selection of career articles written by graduates of the 
colleges listed. These articles were featured in a series 
in the Cincinnati Times-Star during the summer of 1950. 
Work areas considered include those of: retailing 
worker, secretarial worker, conducting a school for secre- 
taries, statistician, homemaking, tile designer, layout 
artist, occupational therapist, fence designer, and woman 
engineer. ¢ introduction includes a lengthy publish- 
ers’ blurb for the sponsoring schools. 
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